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POE AND A. W. SCHLEGEL 


WHEN POE began his career as a critic in the latter part of 1835, a 
knowledge of the German writers of the late 18th and early 19th 
centuries was becoming fairly widespread in educated American 
circles. In the early decades of the 19th century there had been a 
steadily increasing interest in the literature of the German Roman- 
tische Schule in both England and America, and, as was then to be 
expected, the mother country had led the way. Coleridge, Scott, 
Carlyle—to mention only a few big names—were then doing yeoman 
service in popularizing German literary and philosophical ideas for 
the British public.! Magazines such as the Foreign Quarterly Review, 
Fraser’s, and Blackwood’s were publishing numerous articles on Ger- 
man writers,’ and translations of the works of these writers were ap- 
pearing in ever larger numbers.* America was soon not far behind 
England both in the number of critical articles on German writers and 
in the mounting number of published translations of their works. 
George Bancroft’s articles in the North American Review in the mid- 
twenties,‘ the articles in the American Quarterly Review in the last 


1 Coleridge’s work in popularizing the German Transcendental philosophy, in 
particular that of Kant and Schelling, is too well known to need comment, as are also 
Scott’s early translations from the German. More important for our present purpose is 
that author’s article, “On the Supernatural in Fictitious Composition,” Foreign Quar- 
terly Review, 1, 60-98 (July, 1827), to which we shall have occasion to refer later (see 
notes 15 and 22). Carlyle’s German Romance (London, 1822), in which he introduced to 
the British public the work of Musdus, Tieck, Hoffmann and Richter, is another 
pivotal work which will be referred to in the proper place. 

2 See Palmer Cobb’s monograph, The Influence of E. T. A. Hoffmann on the Tales 
of Edgar Allan Poe, North Carolina University, Studies in Philology, Vol. 3 (Chapel 
Hill, 1908). According to Cobb, from July, 1827 when Scott’s article appeared in the 
Foreign Quarterly Review, “the following numbers up to 1844 contained upwards of 
forty articles dealing with German literature, reviews, criticism, etc.”’ Fraser’s pub- 
lished articles on German literature and translations during the thirties, and Bilack- 
wood’s, having published Carlyle’s studies of Goethe in the early twenties, did like- 
wise. Ibid., p. 18. 

3 According to the study by Bayard Quincy Morgan, A Bibliography of German 
Literature in English Translation, University of Wisconsin, Studies in Language and 
Literature, No. 16 (Madison, 1922), there was a steady rise of translations from the 
German, from the year 1820 to 1845 when it reached an all-time peak for those years. 
See Morgan’s chart on p. 13 and see also p. 16. 

‘ For a discussion of the increasing American interest in German culture in the 
early decades of the nineteenth century, see Merle Curti, The Growth of American 
Thought (New York, 1943), pp. 242-43. Even before Bancroft’s articles there had ap- 
peared in the North American, tv, 217-62 (January, 1817), a review of Goethe’s Dich- 
tung und Wahrheit, which virtually introduced Goethe to America. Bancroft’s articles 
were: “Schiller’s Minor Poems,’ xv, 268-87 (October, 1823); “‘Life and Genius of 
Goethe,”’ xrx, 303-25 (October, 1824); “Writings of Herder,” xx, 138-49 (January, 
1825). 
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years of the same decade,’ were only the first trickles of an outpouring 
of critical comment on German literature which took place in America 
in the 30’s and 40’s of the last century.® As for translations,’ to men- 
tion but two in the field of criticism, as early as 1818 there had ap- 
peared in Philadelphia a translation of Frederick Schlegel’s Lectures on 
Ancient and Modern Literature; and, although an American edition of 
A. W. Schlegel’s Lectures on Dramatic Literature and Ari did not ap- 
pear until 1833, James Black’s English translation, published in 1815,° 
was easily accessible to American readers. Thus, through the two 
channels here outlined, the work of Herder, Goethe, Schiller, Novalis, 
Tieck, and the Schlegel brothers just mentioned—not to speak of the 
philosophers Kant, Fichte, Schelling, Schleiermacher, and Hegel— 
became known to an educated American public. By January, 1840 
The North American Review could declare: 


Some of us, who are not yet past the mezzo del cammin di nostra vita, can 
remember the time when a German grammar and dictionary could not be 
had for love or money. The poets of Germany were as much unknown as the 
poets of Tartary. .. . Nous avons changé tout cela. Within a few years German. 
literature has made great progress in this country.® 


The element of German romanticism in Poe, on the presence of 
which virtually all scholars have agreed, has yet been variously esti- 
mated. The Poe scholars of the last century were generally inclined 
not only to admit the German influence in Poe but also to regard it 
as of considerable importance in his artistic and intellectual develop- 
ment. Thus Stoddard,!° Stedman," Harrison,” even Woodberry,” in 


5 Between 1827 and 1831 six articles on German literature appeared in this maga 
zine. See Cobb, op. cit., p. 17. 

6 All the magazines, of course, carried reviews of the British and American transla- 
tions from the German. But such a magazine as The Democratic Review, beginning 
with 1842, had in almost every number a translation from the German or an article on 
some German writer. In the first two volumes of The Dial (July, 1840—April, 1842) 
there appears at least one article on German literature, and sometimes two, in every 
one of the eight issues. Criticism of Goethe looms large here, and this is not at all sur- 
prising, since Emerson, Margaret Fuller, Theodore Parker, and virtually all the other 
members of the Transcendental Club were deeply interested in Goethe and in the new 
German literature. 

7 There were translations during these years of works by Herder, Heine, Fouqué, 
E. T. A. Hoffmann, Tieck, and, of course, Goethe and Schiller, among others. 

® For the dates of publication of these volumes by the Schlegels see Bayard Quincy 
Morgan, op. cit., pp. 467-68. 

91, 279. 

0 See Works of Edgar Allan Poe, ed. by Richard Henry Stoddard (New York, 
1884), Preface, p. xiv. Stoddard’s statement is: “If Hawthorne’s master is Tieck, as 
Poe declared, the master of Poe, so far as he had one, was Hoffmann.” But Stoddard 
follows this by saying: “But given his genius, he did not need a master long, if at all.” 
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one way or another, regard Poe’s debt to German literature as signif- 
icant. The case for the German influence in Poe was put in its most 
extreme form, however, by Professor Gustav Gruener at the begin- 
ning of this century.“ Professor Gruener was principally concerned 
with establishing the Gothic tales of E. T. A. Hoffmann as a major 
influence upon Poe’s short stories. Writing a few years later, Palmer 
Cobb, with one relatively unimportant exception, accepted Gruener’s 
conclusions. In more recent years, however, the tendency has been 





11 Discussing the subject of E. T. A. Hoffmann’s influence upon Poe in the intro- 
duction to The Complete Works of Edgar Allan Poe, ed. by Stedman and Woodberry 
(Chicago, 1894-95), 1, 96, Stedman says that when Poe, answering his critics who had 
taxed him with ““Germanism and gloom,” said that his “terror is not of Germany but 
of the soul,’’—“he was in the main right as to the collection of 1840.” Stedman then 
goes on to say: “Nevertheless there is a pseudo-horror to be found in certain of his 
pieces, and enough of Ernst Hoffmann’s method to suggest that the brilliant author 
of the ‘Fantasiestiicke,’ whether a secondary name or not, was one of Poe’s early 
teachers.” Stedman specifies later that “‘a reader of Hoffmann finds certain properties 
of the ‘House of Usher,’ and ‘Metzengerstein’ in ‘Das Majorat’ and that “The Assigna- 
tion’ derives from Hoffmann’s ‘Doge und Dogaresse’ . . . .” Jbid., pp. 97-98. 

” Harrison says it is not clear how “Poe first became inoculated with the spirit 
of occult Germany,” but he thinks ‘““That somehow—somewhere—he became satu- 
rated with the doctrines of Schelling,” and later he refers to Schelling and Novalis as 
Poe’s “‘masters across the German sea.’”’ See The Complete Works of Edgar Allan Poe, 
ed. by James A. Harrison, Virginia Edition (New York, 1902), 1, 154. This edition 
will hereafter be designated as Works. 

13 Alone of the scholars of the last century Woodberry is inclined to minimize the 
German element in Poe. Thus he does not mention Novalis or Schelling or any other 
German writer, except A. W. Schlegel, as an influence in Poe. See his Life of Edgar 
Allan Poe (Boston and New York, 1909), 1, 177-78. As for Hoffmann, Woodberry 
thinks, ‘““The knowledge Poe had of him may have been of the slightest,’”’ and that only 
indirectly through Carlyle and Scott. Jbid., pp. 132-34, 232 n., 379-81. 

4 “Notes on the Influence of E. T. A. Hoffmann on Edgar Allan Poe,” PMLA, 
xu, 1-25 (March, 1904). 

% Both Gruener, and Cobb after him, maintained that Poe was introduced to Hoff- 
mann’s stories via Carlyle’s German Romance and Walter Scott’s article mentioned 
above (see note 1); that, having thus been introduced to the German romancer Poe 
read the tales in German; that Poe was then indebted to Hoffmann not only for the idea 
of his Folio Club but also, indirectly, for the title of his second volume of short stories, 
the Tales of the Grotesque and Arabesgue—a phrase which Poe might well have borrowed 
from Scott; and, finally, that Poe was indebted to Hoffmann not only for certain ideas 
and themes for his short stories but also for a well-marked trick of literary style— 
“the peculiar habit of the author in conversational dialogue of beginning a sentence 
with one or more words, inserting thereupon the word of saying, by itself or with others, 
and then repeating the opening words before proceeding with the rest of the sentence” 
(ibid., p. 18)—which, according to Gruener, Poe could not have learned from any 
other writer. He gives numerous instances in Poe’s stories of this stylistic device, which 
is also, supposedly, a marked characteristic of Hoffmann’s writing. Cobb’s contribution 
consisted mainly in substantiating Gruener’s claims with regard to the Hoffmann 
influence on at least four of Poe’s stories, particularly in the similar manner in which 
both authors combine the themes in their respective stories. The four Poe stories are: 
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to minimize the importance of the German influence in Poe. Both 
Gruener and Cobb had argued that Poe’s knowledge of German was 
sufficient for him to have read Hoffmann’s tales in their original 
tongue. Killis Campbell, however, weighing the evidence for and 
against Poe’s knowledge of German, decides that “In every likelihood, 
his first-hand acquaintance with German was small.’* As for the 
Hoffmann influence in the stories, Campbell thinks that Palmer Cobb 
has proved his case in only one such instance.’ Likewise, Margaret 
Alterton thinks that the relation between Poe and Hoffmann “‘is so 
general in kind that .. . it cannot be regarded as exceedingly impor- 
tant.’ And Poe’s latest biographer, Arthur Hobson Quinn, concludes 
that “The attempt to derive his work from German sources has not 
been successful.’””'® Without doubt recent writers on Poe have been in- 
clined to take more seriously than did their predecessors Poe’s own 
statement that the terror in his stories “is not of Germany but of the 
soul.’”° 

But neither the subject of Poe’s knowledge of German nor that of 
the Hoffmann influence in his stories need detain us, since neither the 
one nor the other is germane to our present purpose. As to the Hoff- 
mann influence it may be said with a fair degree of assurance that the 
German Gothic tale as represented by Hoffmann did reach Poe*— 





“William Wilson,” “Tale of the Ragged Mountains,” “The Oval Portrait,” and “The 
Assignation.” Cobb, op. cit., Chaps. 4-7. But Cobb disagrees with Gruener on the 
stylistic trick just explained, which, according to Cobb, Poe might have adopted from 
such a writer as Ann Radclifie or even from writers closer home like Hawthorne and 
Cooper. [bid., Chap. 9. 

© The Mind of Poe (Cambridge, 1933), p. 9. See also Carl F. Schreiber, ‘‘Mr. Poe 
at his Conjurations Again,” Colophon, 1, 1-11 (May, 1930). Professor Schreiber says, 
“T am of the frank opinion that Poe never read more than three pages of consecutive 
German prose, if indeed he read that number” (ibid., p. 7). He also points out that in 
each of his two longest quotations from the German—one from Humboldt and the other 
from Novalis—Poe relies on someone else for the translation he gives. Jbid., pp. 8-9. 

‘7In “The Assignation” which, according to Cobb, derives from Hoffmann’s 
‘Doge und Dogaresse.” Campbell, of. cit., p. 171. 

18 Edgar Allan Poe in American Writers Series (New York, 1935), Introduction, 
Pp. Cxxvii. 

19 Edgar Allan Poe (New York, 1941), p. 289. 

20 Works, xvu, 47. 

*! That is the opinion also of Hoffmann’s latest biographer, Harvey W. Hewitt- 
Thayer, who thinks that “unquestionably certain correspondences go beyond the pos- 
sibility of mere coincidence and present a broader base for establishing the influence; 
the cumulative evidence is very strong and is not met by the assumption that Poe read 
Scott’s review and that alone.” See Hoffmann: Author of the Tales (Princeton, 1948), 
p. 387. 
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Poe and A. W. Schlegel 5 
very likely by an indirect route*—but that it was only one—and that 
possibly the least important—of a number of elements* which went 
into the making of some of Poe’s greatest stories. At any rate, of 
greater importance, perhaps, than the German Gothic tale as an in- 
fluence upon Poe was the leaven of critical ideas which stemmed 
generally from the German romantic school and, in particular, from 
the writings of A. W. Schlegel. Now there is little evidence in Poe’s 
writings that he had more than a nodding acquaintance with the work 
of any of the poets and critics belonging to that school, excepting, 
as we shall see, the work of A. W. Schlegel. Scattered throughout Poe’s 
work are to be found references to these German writers, but there is 
little evidence that he knew their work beyond what he might have 
picked up in a stray passage here and there in his reading. On two 
occasions, however, Poe permitted himself more extended comment on 
German literature as a whole. Writing in Graham’s Magazine for 
January, 1842, on the nature of true criticism, he says: 

The French reviews . . . preserve the unique spirit of true criticism. And what 
need we say of the Germans?—what of Winckelmann, of Novalis, of Schelling, 
Goethe, of Augustus William and of Frederick Schlegel?—that their magnifi- 
cent critiques raisonnées differ from those of Kames, of Johnson and of Blair 
in principle not at all... but solely in their more careful elaboration . . . 
their more profound analysis and application of the principles themselves.™ 


Poe’s second comment is, characteristically, an almost complete 
volie face. In a passage in his ‘“‘Marginalia” Poe argues that German 
literature is still in what he calls the “impulsive” stage, and that it 
has not yet passed into the critical; that German literature abounds 
only in “brilliant bubbles of suggestion”; that it is unsettled and can 
be settled only by time. And he ends the passage by saying: “I am 
not ashamed to say that I prefer even Voltaire to Goethe and hold 
Macaulay to possess more of the true critical spirit than Augustus 
William and Frederick Schlegel combined.’™ 


® That is, through Carlyle or Scott, or, even more likely, through the translations 
of certain of Hoffmann’s tales which appeared in Blackwood’s Magazine (see Cobb, 
op. cit., pp. 15-16), since it may not be said with a certainty that Poe read the German 
Romance or Scott’s article, as it may be said that he was very familiar, generally, with 
the Blackwood’s articles. 

*3 One of the most important, if not the most important, being the influence upon 
Poe of the tales of horror out of Blackwood’s. See Margaret Alterton, Origins of Poe’s 
Critical Theory (Iowa City, 1925), pp. 14-29. This section dealing with the Blackwood’s 
influence on Poe’s short stories has generally been considered the soundest part of 
Miss Alterton’s monograph. 

* Works, x1, 5. % Works, xvi, 117. 
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So far as Augustus William is concerned, this was sheer ingrati- 
tude on Poe’s part; for, however it may have been with any other critic 
of the German Romantische Schule, certainly, as we shall see, Poe 
owed a far greater debt to A. W. Schlegel than he ever did to Voltaire 
or Macaulay. For it may be shown that in those germinal ideas which 
constitute Poe’s philosophy of literary art, as well as in certain matters 
of lesser magnitude, Schlegel’s influence upon the American was of 
paramount importance. And it may also be shown that this influence 
came to Poe mainly through his apparently careful perusal of the 
German critic’s best known, and also best, book—the Lectures on 
Dramatic Art and Literature. 

Perhaps the first critic to be aware of the extent of the influence 
of Schlegel’s Lectures upon Poe was Professor F. C. Prescott, who 
edited the volume, Selections from the Critical Writings of Edgar Allan 
Poe back in 1909.% According to Professor Prescott, Poe probably 
read the Lectures as early as 1831, and was indebted to it for the 
principle of unity or totality of interest; for certain notions and curios- 
ities which he included in his ‘‘Pinakidia”’; for most of his knowledge 
of Greek and Latin literature; and for certain important notions in 
regard to poetry. Professor Prescott, as we shall see, did not over- 
estimate Poe’s indebtedness, but only stated it in rather general 
terms. Margaret Alterton, exploring the idea of unity or totality of 
interest in Poe, found Schlegel’s influence to be of the utmost impor- 
tance.”” More recently, however, Professor Quinn expressed the doubt 
whether Poe had read Schlegel at all, although he admitted that Poe 
might have picked up some of the German critic’s ideas in British 
and American magazines, and that James Black’s translation of the 
Lectures was easy of access to American readers.”* 


% See the Introduction, p. xxxi. 

*7 Margaret Alterton argues that Poe’s conception of unity originally owed some- 
thing to Aristotle’s Poetics as well as something to Schlegel, and that it was, therefore, 
a kind of synthesis of Aristotelian and Schlegelian elements since Poe “‘had critically 
compared his two masters.’”’ See her discussion of the subject, op. cit., pp. 70-75. Pro- 
fessor J. P. Pritchard, who is very much inclined to overestimate the influence of certain 
of Aristotle’s critical ideas upon Poe, admits that he “lacked definite knowledge of what 
was genuinely Aristotelian,” and that his knowledge of the Poetics almost certainly came 
to him second-hand. See Return to the Fountains (Durham, 1942), p. 201; also “Aris- 
totle’s Poetics and Certain Literary Critics,” Classical Weekly, xxv, 81-82 (January 8, 
1934). Poe’s acquaintance with the Aristotelian conception of unity must have been 
owing, then, to a statement of it which he probably read in one of the British maga- 
zines. We may, therefore, presume to doubt that Poe had “‘compared his two masters” 
in the consciously critica] fashion attributed to him by Miss Alterton. Yet Schlegel’s 
influence on Poe’s formulation of the doctrine of unity is nowise diminished by her 
argument. 28 Quinn, op. cit., pp. 246-47. 
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Now the evidence that Poe went to Schlegel’s book directly and 
borrowed certain of its ideas—a few of which, as we shall see, were 
of paramount importance in his criticism—is, to say the least, weighty 
if not quite overwhelming. If there is any doubt that Poe knew the 
1815 English translation of the Lectures or the later 1833 American 
edition, there certainly can be no doubt that Poe knew the 1840 
edition with the introduction by R. H. Horne, author of the poem 
“Orion,” for in his review of that poem Poe comments upon the 
excellence of Horne’s introduction to Schlegel’s book.*® But Poe knew 
Schlegel’s Lectures first-hand long before the 1840 edition could have 
become accessible to him. 

Our first bit of evidence is, of course, Poe’s initial borrowing, and 
his later oft repeated use, of the Schlegelian idea of unity or totality 
of interest. We need not go any further into this idea here except to 
say that of all the ideas Poe borrowed from Schlegel the idea of unity 
was by all odds the most important and stood him in best stead. In 
fact, it is not too much to say that, in its final formulation, unity 
became the keystone of Poe’s whole critical structure. Poe, of course, 
refers to the ideas of unity again and again in his writings, on at least 
two occasions attributing it to its original author: once in one of his 
earliest reviews*® and a second time, in exactly the same phraseology, 
in the crucial review of Longfellow’s Ballads and Other Poems.™ Poe, 
as we shall see, in his later years turned against certain of Schlegel’s 
ideas, but never in this matter of unity, which had become a sort of 
constant in his critical thinking. 

Besides the idea of unity, in the development of which Poe him- 
self, as we have seen, acknowledged his indebtedness to Schlegel, he 
may very well have been indebted to the German critic for certain 
suggestions which, blossoming later into full doctrines, became equally 
important in his esthetic. Thus when we read on the very first page 
of the Lectures, “ ... the sense of the beautiful, which at once calls 
the fine arts into existence...’ or a little farther on, “Poetry, the 
power of creating what is beautiful . . . ’™ is it too far-fetched to sug- 
gest that here may be the beginning of Poe’s theory of beauty as the 
source of all poetic creation? Again, in his review of Moore’s Alciphron, 
Poe discusses the meaning of the term mystic as follows: 


29 W orks, x1, 250. 

*° That of Zinzendorff and Other Poems by Mrs. L. Sigourney, Works, vim, 126. 

3t Works, x1, 79. 

® A. W. Schlegel, Lectures on Dramatic Art and Literature (London, 1894), p. 17. 
3 Tbid., p. 18. 
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The term mystic is here employed in the sense of Augustus William Schlegel 
and of most other German critics. It is applied by them to that class of compo- 
sitions in which there lies beneath the transparent upper current of meaning an 
under or suggestive one.™ 


It is certainly not too far-fetched to see in these words the germ of 
Poe’s later doctrine that true poetry must not only present to the eye 
the beauties of earth but must also bring to the mind glimpses of a 
Beauty beyond all earthly beauties. 

But perhaps the best proof that Poe conned over the pages of the 
Lectures with considerable care is to be found in one of his earliest 
reviews, which, incidentally, also reveals Poe’s often disingenuous 
manner of borrowing. Poe is reviewing a translation of Euripides,® 
and he takes the occasion to compare the relative merits of that play- 
wright with those of Sophocles and Aeschylos, arguing that in the 
prime quality of the Greek drama—a quality to which Poe gives the 
name of ideality—Euripides is much inferior to both his predecessors. 
Poe then goes on to say: 

“He is admirable,” says a German critic, “when the object calls chiefly for 
emotion, and requires the display of no higher qualities. . . . It is by no means 
my intention to deny him the possession of the most astonishing talents; I 
have only stated that these talents were not united with a mind in which the 


austerity of moral principle, and the sanctity of religious feelings were held in 
the highest honor.” 


A comparison of Poe’s comments on Euripides with Schlegel’s 
discussion of the Greek playwright in the Lectures will reveal that 
Poe owes what he calls the ideality of the Greek drama to Schlegel; 
that Poe’s discussion of the relative merits of the ancient Greek dram- 
atists follows very closely that of Schlegel; and that the German critic 
whom Poe is quoting, and whom he does not name at this point, is, 
in fact, none other than Schlegel. 

First, as to the relative merits of the three tragic dramatists of 
ancient Greece, Schlegel makes the point that in the plays of Euripides 
there has taken place a degradation from the ideal essence of Greek 
tragedy as exemplified in the work of his two predecessors—Aeschylos 
and Sophocles. Schlegel says in part: 

In Euripides we find the essence of the ancient tragedy no longer pure and 
unmixed; its characteristical features are already in part defaced. We have 


already placed this essence in the prevailing idea of Destiny, in the Ideality 
of the composition, and in the significance of the chorus. 


“ Works, x, 65. % Works, vin, 43-47. 
* Tbid., p. 44. Poe quotes this passage from the Lectures, p. 121. 
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Euripides inherited, it is true, the idea of Destiny from his predecessors 
and the belief of it was inculcated in him by the tragic usage; but yet in him 
fate is seldom the invisible spirit of the whole composition, the fundamental 
thought of the tragic world. We have seen that this idea may be exhibited 
under severer or milder aspects; that the midnight terrors of destiny may, in 
the course of a whole trilogy, brighten into indications of a wise and beneficent 
Providence. Euripides, however, has drawn it down from the region of the 
infinite; and with him inevitable necessity not unfrequently degenerates into 
the caprice of chance.*” 


Now here is Poe on this subject: 


The life, essence, and characteristic qualities of ancient Greek drama may be 
found in three things. First, in the ruling idea of Destiny or Fate. Secondly 
in the chorus. Thirdly, in Ideality. But in Euripides we behold only the de- 
cline and fall of that drama and the three prevailing features we have men- 
tioned are in him barely distinguishable, or to be seen only in their perversion. 
What, for example, is with Sophocles, and still more with Aeschylos, the ob- 
scure and terrible spirit of predestination, sometimes mellowed down towards 
the catastrophe of their dramas into the unseen, yet not unfelt hand of a kind 
Providence, or overruling God, becomes in the handling of Euripides the 
mere blindness of accident, or the capriciousness of chance.** 


Poe then proceeds to discuss the various aspects of the Greek 
chorus. Again he follows very closely Schlegel’s discussion in the 
Lectures without stating that he was borrowing from the German 
critic. Schlegel conceives of the chorus as “a personified reflection on 
the action which is going on; the incorporation into the representation 
itself of the sentiments of the poet, as the spokesman of the whole 
human race.’”’ He goes on to say: 

This is its general poetical character . . . publicity being as we have already 
said, according to their republican notions, essential to the completeness of 
every important transaction. ...In a word the chorus is the ideal spec- 
tator. .. . Modern critics have never known what to make of the Chorus; 
and this is less to be wondered at, as Aristotle affords no satisfactory solution 


of the matter. Its office is better painted by Horace, who ascribes to it a 
general expression of moral sympathy, exhortation, instruction, and warning.*® 


After then stating the opinions of certain modern critics on the 
chorus, Schlegel continues: 


To refute these superficial conjectures, it is only necessary to observe that 
Sophocles wrote a Treatise on the Chorus, in prose, in opposition to the 
principles of some other poets; and that, far from following blindly the prac- 
tices which he found established, like an intelligent artist he was able to assign 
reasons for his own doings.“ 


37 Lectures, pp. 113-14. 38 W orks, vin, 44. 
%® Schlegel, op. cit., pp. 69-70.  Tbid., p. 71. 
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Schlegel points out further that in the plays of Euripides the 
chorus had become for the most part an unessential ornament and 
that it was Euripides who was first to introduce the so-called parabasis 
into tragedy (that is, the practice of allowing the chorus occasionally 
to address the spectators in its own name)—so far forgetting “him- 
self on some of these occasions, that in the Danaidae, for instance, the 
Chorus, which consisted of females, made use of grammatical inflec- 
tions which belonged only to the male sex.’ 

When we turn to Poe’s review we find that he repeats Schlegel’s 
ideas on the chorus, employing, as often as not, his phraseology as well. 
Thus Poe informs us that the chorus of Euripides is not the same as 
that of his predecessors; that the notions of modern critics about the 
chorus have been unhistorical to the point of absurdity; and that 
“Sophocles wrote a treatise on the Chorus, and assigned his reasons 
for persisting in the practice.’ Poe then says that Aristotle offers 
little help on the subject and goes on to state, in Schlegel’s words, 
the opinion of Horace,* but without directly attributing the quotation 
to the German critic. We also learn from Poe that: 

Publicity among the Greeks, with their republican modes and habits of think- 
ing, was considered absolutely essential to all actions of dignity or impor- 
tance. .. . The Chorus served to give verisimilitude to the dramatic action, 
and was, in a word, the ideal spectator. It stood in lieu of the national spirit, 


and represented the general participation of the human race in the events 
going forward upon the stage.“ 


Finally, harking back to the subject of the chorus in Euripides, 
Poe repeats Schlegel’s stricture upon the Greek dramatist for having 
admitted the parabasis into his tragedies—‘‘a license better suited 
to the spirit of comedy”—and instances the Danaidae, in which “a 
female chorus is permitted by him to make use of grammatical in- 
flections proper only for males.’ 

Before ending his review Poe returns briefly to the subject of what 
he calls Ideality® in Greek drama, having borrowed the term, as al- 
ready stated, from Schlegel; and here, too, Poe’s argument follows 
Schlegel’s’ as closely as through the rest of the review. Then, by way 

“ Tbid., p. 115. © Works, vi, 45. ® [bid., p. 45. 

“ Tbid., p. 46. “ Tbid., p. 46. 

“ Schlegel first uses that term in his discussion of the essence of Greek tragedy 
in Lecture ITI, where he speaks of “the ideality of representation” of ancient tragedy 
as “its most distinctive peculiarity” (p. 51). That characteristic, the idea of destiny, 
and the function of the chorus become the basis for Schlegel’s discussion of the three 
foremost writers of tragedy of ancient Greece. 


47 Compare what Schlegel has to say on the subject in the Lectures, pp. 66-67 
and Poe’s discussion in Works, vit, 47. 
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of summarizing his discussion of Euripides, Poe ends the review with 
a short quotation** which he finally does attribute to Schlegel. From 
what has been said it is quite obvious that in this review Poe is be- 
holden to the German critic for virtually all the knowledge which he 
displays on the subject of Greek drama—and it is equally obvious that 
he was trying very hard to conceal that fact. 

In his later criticism Poe seems to have tried to throw off the 
influence of Schlegel, to whom, as we have attempted to show, he 
owed so much. The earliest attempt in this direction is to be found in 
Poe’s review of Bulwer’s Night and Morning, where, formulating for 
the first time his definition of plot in Aristotelian phraseology, Poe 
remarks, ‘‘Most persons think of it as a simple complexity; and into 
this error even so fine a critic as Augustus William Schlegel has ob- 
viously fallen when he confounds its idea with that of the mere intrigue 
in which the Spanish dramas of Cervantes and Calderon abound.’** 
Some years later, reviewing a performance of the Antigone and point- 
ing out that of that play as written by Sophocles and performed in 
ancient Athens we know nothing, Poe remarks with something ap- 
proaching a sneer, “‘Of the Antigone, as we have it, there is really very 
little to say—although of that little the Germans, as usual—Augustus 
William Schlegel in particular—have contrived to make a very great 
deal of elocution.’*® Then, still later, in his essay on American drama, 
deploring what he calls the cant which has crept into the discussion 
of the dramatic principle, Poe remarks, ‘For much of all this we are 
indebted to the somewhat over-profound criticisms of Augustus 
William Schlegel.” 

Why did Poe in his later years thus try to disparage and, as it were, 
disown Schlegel? The answer is to be found not necessarily in any 
kind of reasoned revolt on Poe’s part against Schlegel’s type of criti- 
cism or against any one particular idea of his but rather in the fact 
that on more than one occasion, when Poe experienced a change of 
heart about any thinker, he was not afraid or loath to say so. One of 
the marks of his independence as a critic (ingratitude, perhaps, one 
might call it from another point of view) was his readiness to repudiate 


48 “This poet has thus at once destroyed the internal essence of tragedy, and sinned 
against the laws of beauty and proportion in its external structure. He generally sacri- 
fices the whole to the parts, and in these again he is more ambitious of foreign attrac- 
tions than of genuine poetic beauty.”’ Lectures, p. 115. It should be noted that this is 
Poe’s way of summing up Euripides, not Schlegel’s. Poe has, in fact, omitted from his 
whole discussion the undeniable virtues of the ancient Greek dramatist, upon which 
Schlegel discourses quite at length. 


«9 Works, X, 116. 5° Works, xt, 131. 8! Works, xu, 43. 
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fearlessly any idea or system of thought which he once may have held 
but which he no longer found tenable or useful. Thus may be explained 
his always rather equivocal attitude toward Coleridge® (who might 
be called his master in criticism if anyone could be), and thus may be 
explained his rejection of Platonism,® of which earlier in his career 
he spoke in the most flattering terms. As for Schlegel, Poe had long 
ago absorbed the information and ideas in the Lectures which he found 
useful. Later he could with no apparent qualms of conscience refer to 
Schlegel’s “over-profundity” and label a good deal of the latter’s 
discussion of the dramatic principle as ‘“‘cant.”’ In Poe’s literary morals 
there was apparently very little place for either reverence or grati- 
tude. 
ALBERT J. LUBELL 
New York University 


* In Poe’s earliest reference to Coleridge, where he speaks of the latter’s “tower- 
ing intellect,” he does not hesitate to say that as regards didacticism in poetry Cole- 
ridge “goes wrong by reason of his very profundity.” Works, vu, xxxix. Generally 
speaking, Poe’s earlier references to his ‘““master’””—say up to about 1837—smack some- 
what of youthful worship; the later ones—after 1845—are distinctly derogatory. Thus, 
typical of the earlier ones is the statement in Poe’s review of Coleridge’s Letters, 
Conversations and Recollections (June, 1836): “But with us (we are not ashamed to con- 
fess it) the most trivial memorial of Coleridge is a treasure of inestimable price. He was 
indeed a ‘myriad-minded man,’ and ah, how little understood ... .”” Works, rx, 51. 
But in his review of Elizabeth Barrett Browning’s The Drama of Exile and Other 
Poems, (January, 1845) Poe refers to “the misplaced didacticism of Wordsworth, and 
even more preposterously anomalous metaphysicianism of Coleridge.” Works, xu, 
33. And in another review written during the same month Poe argues that Coleridge’s 
distinction between Fancy and Imagination is a distinction without a difference and 
remarks parenthetically that the author of Aids to Reflection “aided Reflection to much 
better purpose in his ‘Genevieve.’ ”’ Works, xu, 37. 

5 In his review (June, 1845) of the volume Plato Contra Atheos; or the Tenth 
Book of the Dialogue on Laws, edited by Taylor Lewis, Poe says: “But if the question be 
put today, what is the value of the Platonian philosophy, the proper answer is ‘exactly 
nothing at all.’ ”” Works, x11, 164. Yet only a few years before, in his philosophical dia- 
logue, ‘“The Colloquy of Monos and Una,” Poe had written in an entirely different vein 
about Platonism: ‘But alas for the pure contemplative Spirit and majestic intuition 
of Plato! Alas for the zvouwh which he justly regarded as an all-sufficient education 
for the soul! Alas for him and for it!—since both were most entirely forgotten or de- 
spised.”” Works, rv, 204. Examples of such inconsistency may be readily multiplied in 
Poe’s critical writings. 

















DRYDEN AND THE RULES: 
THE PREFACE TO THE FABLES 


THE OLD VIEW of Dryden as a man who hardly knew his own mind, 
who changed his principles to help his fortunes or justify his writings, 
who could scarcely keep his opinions on politics, religion, or literature 
stable from day to day, is rapidly losing its force and gives every 
appearance of disappearing altogether.' Professor Bredvold has shown 
that in matters of politics and religion Dryden’s opinions show, if 
not complete consistency, at least an orderly and logical develop- 
ment. The unity and consistency of the critical views cannot be said 
to have been established with the same finality, but a very substantial 
start has been made; and it is the object of this paper to present some 
further evidence for the essential unity of Dryden’s thought in this 
field. 

The inconsistency which some undertake to find in Dryden is 
really of two kinds. On the one hand, it is supposed that his principles 
varied from time to time; on the other, it is assumed that his judg- 
ments on particular works are inconsistent with the neo-classical 
principles or “rules” to which he generally adheres—or, as Saintsbury 
maintains, that the principles are dragged in “to please fashion and the 
fools’’ after the critical judgment has been made “without preposses- 
sion or convention” on the basis of Dryden’s own likes or dislikes.* 
A thorough refutation of the first proposition—that there is incon- 
sistency between essay and essay—would require a work comparable 
in length to Bohn’s early study; but on the second point, something 
can be done on a smaller scale, and the Preface to the Fables offers 
unusually good material to illustrate the problem. Here, if anywhere, 
Dryden would seem at first glance to be “letting the rules take care 
of themselves” and to be judging by taste and instinct. There is 
hardly a clear and direct reference to a specific “rule” in the whole 
essay (here one may contrast the Essay of Dramatic Poesy); there is 


1 Many of the opinions and source parallels advanced in this essay were originally 
set forth in my dissertation, The Sources of John Dryden’s Critical Essays, presented in 
1944 for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy in Yale University. The references to 
Dryden’s critical works are to Essays of John Dryden, ed. W. P. Ker (Oxford, 1900)— 
hereafter cited as “Ker.” 

2 See especially Hoyt Trowbridge, “The Place of Rules in Dryden’s Criticism,” 
MP, xu1v(1946), 84-96; Frank L. Huntley, On Dryden’s Essay of Dramatic Poesy, The 
University of Michigan Contributions in Modern Philology, No. 16 (Ann Arbor, 1951). 

* George Saintsbury, A History of Criticism and Literary Taste in Europe (New 
York, 1905), m, 388-91. 
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much personal! enthusiasm, and the critical judgments have an air of 
unorthodoxy about them, with a poet of genius exalted over a poet 
of art, and a Gothic poet of uncertain reputation preferred to a stand- 
ard classical writer. For all this, it is possible to show that the critical 
judgments in the Preface are nearly all consistent with the neo- 
classical rules and are often phrased in terms of them; and it is also 
possible to show that the judgments themselves are often not original, 
and that Dryden tends to praise and blame much as his predecessors 
had done, though with occasional displays of independence. 

These two points—that the judgments in the Preface are consist- 
ent with the rules and that many of them have precedents in other 
writers—will be illustrated in the analysis of the Preface which follows. 
Since all the really important criticism in the Preface is to be found in 
the comparison of Homer and Virgil and the discussion of Chaucer, 
it is on these two parts that attention will be concentrated. 

The comparison of Homer and Virgil is relatively short and easy 
of analysis, for although the organization of the passage is loose and 
informal, there is a single idea which underlies the whole. Fundamen- 
tally, Dryden thinks of Homer as a poet of fire and spirit, and of Virgil 
as a poet notable for his sobriety and careful artistry. “Virgil was of a 
quiet, sedate temper; Homer was violent, impetuous and full of fire,” 
says Dryden, and later: 

. .. Our two great poets being so different in their tempers, one choleric and 
sanguine, the other phlegmatic and melancholic; that which makes them 
excel in their several ways is, that each of them has followed his own natural 
inclination, as well in forming the design, as in the execution of it. The very 
heroes shew their authors: Achilles is hot, impatient, revengeful ... Aeneas 
patient, considerate, careful of his people, and merciful to his enemies; ever 
submissive to the will of heaven. . . . The action of Homer, being more full of 
vigour than that of Virgil, according to the temper of the writer, is of conse- 


quence more pleasing to the reader. One warms you by degrees; the other sets 
you on fire all at once, and never intermits his heat.‘ 


This general conception of the two poets is developed briefly with 
reference to their ‘thoughts and words” and their “invention’’; there 
is also a digression on Hobbes and the importance of diction in a 
heroic poem. The whole is written with a good deal of liveliness and 
more than a little personal feeling; it is obvious that Dryden’s own 
enthusiasms are involved. For all the personal feeling, however, the 


* Ker, m, 251, 253. The resemblance between this parallel and the comparison of 
Shakespeare and Jonson in An Essay of Dramatic Poesy is obvious and undoubtedly 
occurred to Dryden himself; see Ker, 1, 82-83, where Shakespeare is called “the Homer, 
or father of our dramatic poets” and Jonson “the Virgil, the pattern of elaborate writ- 
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passage is not especially original; both in its general conception and 
in its details it owes much to previous criticism. 

We may conveniently begin with the general groundwork of the 
discussion. In undertaking a comparison of the two poets Dryden was 
doing nothing new; there were innumerable comparisons available, 
including those of such eminent writers as Macrobius, Petrarch, 
Scaliger, Castelvetro, Tasso, Rapin, and Sir William Temple.’ More 
to the point is the fact that many of those who had compared the two 
poets had treated Homer as the poet of fire and originaiity and 
Virgil as the poet of art and propriety. Thus Chapman tells us that 
‘Homers Poems were writ from a free furie, an absolute and full soule, 
Virgils out of a courtly, laborious, and altogether imitatorie spirit ;’” 
and Ronsard says that he patterned his Franciade (1572) “‘plustost 
sur la naive facilité d’Homere, que sur la curieuse diligence de Virgile.’” 
Among the strictly classical critics, Rapin, whom Dryden greatly 
admired, shared this view: 

... Il me paroist, des observations que je viens de faire, qu’on peut ainsi 
partager les choses: Qu’Homere a plus d’esprit, Virgile plus de aiscretion et de 


jugement: & que si j’aymerois mieux avoir esté Homere que Virgile, j’aymerois 
aussi beaucoup mieux avoir fait l’Eneide que I’Iliade & l’Odyssée.* 


Others of the French critics have similar expressions; Le Bossu says 
that the Jliad is “‘toute de feu”’ and Boileau says of Homer that “Une 
heureuse chaleur anime ses discours.””* Finally, among English authors 
of Dryden’s own time, Sir William Temple has a “parallel” which is 
not unlike Dryden’s in spirit and even in some of the details: 


Homer was without Dispute the most Universal Genius that has been known 
in the World, and Virgil the most accomplish’t. To the first must be allowed 
the most fertile Invention, the richest Vein, the most general Knowledge, and 


5 Dryden mentions the Homeric criticism of both Macrobius (Ker, 1, 42 and nm, 
197) and Scaliger (Ker, m1, 3-4). See Macrobius, Saturnalia v; Petrarch, Epistolae de 
Rebus Familiaribus et Variae; J. C. Scaliger, Poetices Libri Septem; Lodovico Castel- 
vetro, Poetica d’Aristotele Vulgarizzata e Sposta; Tasso, Discorsi dell’Arte Poetica; 
Rapin, La Comparaison d’Homére et de Virgile; Sir William Temple, “Of Poetry.” 
A somewhat longer list may be found in Georg Finsler, Homer in der Neuseit von Dante 
bis Goethe (Leipzig, 1912), p. 505. 

6 George Chapman, Dedication to Achilles’ Shield (1598), in Elizabethan Critical 
Essays, ed. G. Gregory Smith (Oxford, 1904), m, 298. 

7 Preface to La Franciade, in Ceuvres Complétes, ed. Gustave Cohen (Paris, 1938), 
1, 1013. 

8 René Rapin, La Comparaison d’Homere et de Virgile, in Giuvres Diverses (Amster- 
dam, 1686), 1, 160. “(Homere] a plus de cette impetuosité, qui fait l’élevation du 
genie...” (ibid., p. 101; compare Dryden’s “impetuous”). “Car autant qu’Homere 
a d’inclination a parler, autant Virgile en a-t-il a se taire . . . ” (ibid., p. 133; compare 
Dryden’s “quiet temper” and Dedication of Examen Poeticum (Ker, 1, 12-13]). 
® Traité du Poéme Epique, 2d ed. (Paris, 1677), u, 243; Art Poétique, m1, 301. 
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the most lively Expression: To the last, The noblest Ideas, the justest In- 
stitution, the wisest Conduct, and the choycest Elocution. To speak in the 
Painters Terms, we find in the Works of Homer the most Spirit, Force, and 
Life; in those of Virgil, the best Design, the truest Proportions, and the great- 
est Grace: The Colouring in both seems equal, and, indeed, in both is ad- 
mirable. Homer had more Fire and Rapture, Virgil more Light and Swiftness; 
or at least the Poetical Fire was more raging in one, but clearer in the other, 
which makes the first more amazing and the latter more agreeable. The Oare 
was richer in one, but in t’other more refined, and better allay’d to make up 
excellent Work. Upon the whole, I think it must be confessed that Homer 
was of the two, and perhaps of all others, the vastest, the sublimest, and the 
most wonderful Genius". ... 


In general Dryden’s treatment of Homer and Virgil has nothing partic- 
ularly new or strange about it; the most regular of critics had said 
similar things. 

Aside from his description of the “tempers” of the two poets, 
Dryden has something to say about their “thoughts and words” 
and their “invention.” On the first topic he says that “‘the chief talent 
of Virgil was propriety of thoughts, and ornament of words: Homer 
was rapid in his thoughts, and took all the liberties, both of numbers 
and of expressions, which his language, and the age in which he lived, 
allowed him.’ Propriety of thought—by which is meant appropriate- 
ness to the persons speaking and the circumstances of the utterance— 
is a typical neo-classical virtue, and one for which Dryden had always 
admired Virgil.” In this quality, and in his diction (‘ornament of 
words’’) Virgil was generally considered supreme; as Ruaeus says, 
“SENTENTIA autem & Dictio sic absoluta ac perfecta est, ut vel hoc 
utroque nomine princeps poétarum Virgilius habendus sit,’”’ and other 
critics agree." As for Homer, Dryden’s statement that he took liber- 
ties ‘both of numbers and expressions” sounds a little like Perrault, 

10 “Of Poetry” (1690), in Critical Essays of the Seventeenth Century, ed. J. E. Spin- 
garn (Oxford, 1909), m1, 82-83. 

1 Ker, u, 251. 

12 See Preface to Sylvae (Ker, 1, 256). See below, note 42. 

3 P. Virgilii Maronis Opera, ad Usum Serenissimi Delphini, ed. Carolus Ruaeus 
(The Hague, 1723; first published 1675), p. 184; this was Dryden’s favorite edition of 
Virgil (Translation of Virgil: Postscript to the Reader, Ker, m, 243). “Les Critiques ne 
se contentent pas de dire que le style de Virgile est magnifique, égal & poli; qu’il a 
de la pureté & de l’élegance . . . mais ils prétendent qu’il possede ces excellentes qualités 
a un point od nul autre n’a jamais pd atteindre” (Adrien Baillet, Jugemens des Savans 
sur les Principaux Oewvrages des Auteurs, revus par M. De la Monnoye [Paris, 1722; 
first published 1686], rv, 94); but cf. ibid., pp. 114 and 116, where Homer’s expression is 


said to be better than Virgil’s. Dryden is non-committal on this point (Ker, m, 253, 
lines 7-12). 
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who takes Homer to task for his loose use of epithets and his reliance 
on particles and dialect forms to fill out his verses and keep the quan- 
tity correct; the general verdict was more favorable. As for Homer’s 
being “‘rapid in his thoughts,” I am not sure just what Dryden means 
by this, unless he is referring to the swift transitions which he praises 
later on;'* in this case, he may be thinking of some of Longinus’ 
comments on Homer."’ 

From the thoughts and words Dryden passes on to a consideration 
of the problem of invention: 


Homer’s invention was more copious, Virgil’s more confined; so that if Homer 
had not led the way, it was not in Virgil to have begun heroic poetry; for 
nothing can be more evident, than that the Roman poem is but the second 
part of the lias; a continuation of the same story, and the persons already 
formed. The Manners of Aeneas are those of Hector, superadded to those 
which Homer gave him. The adventures of Ulysses in the Odysseis are imitated 
in the first Six Books of Virgil’s Aeneis. . . . The six latter Books of Virgil’s 
poem are the four-and-twenty Jliads contracted. . . . I say not this in deroga- 
tion to Virgil . . . for his episodes are almost wholly of his own invention, and 
the form which he has given to the telling makes the tale his own... . But 
this proves, however, that Homer taught Virgil to design; and if invention be 
the first virtue of an epic poet, then the Latin poem can only be allowed the 
second place.'* 


It would require no great acuteness to see resemblances between the 
Aeneid and the poems of Homer and there is no reason why we should 
necessarily expect to find that Dryden borrowed anything here; 
nevertheless, it is easy enough to find parallels. Although some of the 
partisans of Virgil tried to defend him by suggesting that Homer 
himself had found sources in authors now lost,'® it was generally agreed 


4 Charles Perrault, Parallele des Anciens et des Modernes en Ce Qui Regarde les 
Arts et les Sciences (Paris, 1693), 1, 75-77. 

% Baillet, Jugemens des Savans, III, 352 ff. and rv, 114 ff. But Scaliger criticized 
Homer’s expression; see Ker, 1, 3 and notes, p. 275. 

6 Ker, m1, 254. 

17 On the Sublime, x1x, XXvul, or XVI, xxi in Boileau’s edition, which is the one 
Dryden almost certainly used; see Alfred Rosenberg, Longinus in England bis sum Ende 
des 18. Jahrhunderts (Berlin, 1917), and Frank L. Huntley, “Dryden’s Discovery of 
Boileau,” MP, xiv (1947), 112-17. 

18 Ker, m, 251-52. 

19 Dryden, Dedication of the Aeneis (Ker, 1, 197-98)—Dryden here is following 
Segrais; Baillet, Jugemens des Savans, 1v, 72-73, 105. Another possible argument, that 
the very existence of Homer was not proved and the authorship of his poems in doubt 
was not unknown in Dryden’s time, but he evidently does not consider it worthy of 
notice (see Boileau, Réflexions Critiques sur Quelques Passages de Longin, Reflexion IIT). 
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that Homer had the greater originality.”® As for the details, although 
Dryden has left his authorities in thinking that Aeneas was patterned 
after Hector—Rapin thought that he was a blending of Achilles and 
Odysseus**—his account of the relationship of the Iliad and the 
Odyssey to the two parts of the Aeneid recalls Ruaeus: 


Sequutus est Virgilius, ut in Bucolicis Theocritum, in Georgicis Hesiodum; 
ita in Aeneide Homerum: cujus Odysseam sex prioribus libris, Iliadem sex 
posterioribus, expressit, an etiam superavit? id verd ambigitur inter doctos.” 


Dryden’s defense of Virgil—that the episodes and the form of the 
narration are original—is much the same as the one he had given in 
the Dedication of the Aeneis.* 

The discussion of the relative inventiveness of Homer and Virgil 
leads Dryden into a digression, in which he takes Hobbes to task 
(perhaps unjustly) for holding that diction is the first beauty of an 
epic poem, when, as Dryden says, “the design, the disposition, the 
manners, and the thoughts, are all before it.’™* There is nothing here 
to detain us, except to note that Dryden is quite in accord with the 
French critics in giving expression a subordinate place.™ The passage 
on Homer and Virgil concludes with some further remarks on the 
tempers of the two writers; these have already been dealt with above. 

It seems reasonable to conclude from all this that for all its warmth 
and in spite of the slightly “romantic” preference shown for genius 
over correctness, the character of Homer and Virgil deviates little 


20 “On ne peut point refuser 4 Homere la gloire de l’invention au dessus de Virgile 
...? (Baillet, Jugemens des Savans, tv, 102). “ . . . Ul faut convenir selon le P. Rapin, 
qu’Homere mérite la préférence sur Virgile pour l’invention, qui est une des qualités les 
plus essentielles au Poéte” (ibid., p. 105); see Rapin, La Comparaison d’Homere et de 
Virgile, in Cuvres Diverses (Amsterdam, 1686), 1, 152-54. 

*! (Euvres Diverses, 1, 106-07. 

= P. Virgilii Maronis Opera, ad Usum Serenissimi Delphini, ed. Carolus Ruaeus 
(The Hague, 1723), p. 182. “Jam vero Aeneis ipsa, nonne ab Homero sibi mutuata est 
errorem primum ex Odyssea, deinde ex Iliade pugnas?” (Macrobius, Saturnalia v. ii). 
See Dedication of the Aeneis (Ker, 1, 197), where Dryden mentions Macrobius as the 
originator of the charge. 

% Ker, 1, 198, ll. 29 ff. 

* Ker, m, 252. See Thomas Hobbes, The Iliads and Odysses of Homer: “To the 
Reader, Concerning the Virtues of an Heroic Poem,” in The English Works of Thomas 
Hobbes, ed. Sir William Molesworth (London, 1839-45), x, iii-iv. Hobbes, in listing the 
virtues of a heroic poem, mentions “choice of words” first, but this does not necessarily 
mean that he considered it most important. 

*% Rapin, Reflections on Aristotle’s Treatise of Poesie, Rymer’s translation (London, 
1674), pp. 24-25, 41; noted by Franz Weselmann, Dryden als Kritiker (Miilheim a. d. 
Ruhr, 1893), pp. 8-9. Le Bossu defers the subject to the end of his book and then gives 
it only two chapters. 
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if at all from the general trend of neo-classical opinion on these au- 
thors. Much of the material is second hand, and there is little that 
might not have been said by Rapin or Le Bossu, though they would 
not have said it as well. It is very unlikely that Dryden would have 
seen in his preference for Homer any deviation from the neo-classical 
position. 


It may not seem extraordinary to find sources for Dryden’s criti- 
cism of Homer and Virgil, considering the reputation these authors 
enjoyed and the amount of criticism in existence; nor is it strange to 
find that Dryden’s comments are quite in accord with neo-classical 
precedent, for since the rules were supposed to be deduced from the 
practice of Virgil and Homer, it would not be hard to praise them in 
terms of the rules. With Chaucer the matter is different. There was 
little criticism of Chaucer before Dryden (whose discussion Miss 
Spurgeon calls ‘“‘the first detailed and careful criticism of Chaucer”’) ; 
for the comparison of Chaucer and Ovid, for instance, there is no prec- 
edent.% Moreover, we might expect (and some critics appear to 
believe) that in praising a “Gothic” and irregular English writer, 
especially at the expense of a standard classical author, Dryden would 
be forced to depart from the French rules and either employ some 
other standard (as in the Essay of Dramatic Poesy, where a separate 
standard of “‘liveliness’”’ is set up to take care of masterpieces which 
do not fit the rules), or go off into purely personal or impressionistic 
criticism. We shall find, however, that in actual fact the comments 
made by Dryden on Chaucer (and Ovid and Boccaccio) are perfectly 
in accord with the rules and are often phrased in terms of them, and 
that, contrary to expectation, they are not always original, but owe 
something at least to the Chaucerian editor Speght and to other earlier 
critics. 

Dryden’s criticism of Chaucer in the Preface is a little hard to 
deal with because of its scattered nature; for convenience, we will 
regard it as falling into four sections: a comparison of Chaucer and 
Boccaccio; a comparison of Chaucer and Ovid; a “character” of 
Chaucer; and a second comparison of Chaucer and Boccaccio.” 


* Caroline F. E. Spurgeon, Five Hundred Years of Chaucer Criticism and Allusion, 
1357-1900 (Cambridge, 1925), 1, xxxvii. The usefulness of a work such as this in tracing 
Dryden’s sources hardly needs comment. 

7 Ker, m, 248-49; Ker, 1, 254, ll. 18-257; Ker, m, 257, ll. 21, 32-268; Ker, m, 268, 
ll. 22-270. 
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The first section, the comparison of Chaucer and Boccaccio, is 
soon disposed of, for it consists of nothing more than a brief discussion 
of the two poets as refiners of their mother-tongues.** Dryden himself 
gives his authority, which is Rymer;** but the reputation of the two 
poets as “‘refiners” goes back much further; Sidney, for instance, had 
brought their names together in this connection.*® According to Miss 
Spurgeon, at this period “it is generally agreed, except by Waller, 
Cowley and Addison, that with all his shortcomings, Chaucer refined 
our English.’’*' At any rate, there is nothing here which is of Dryden’s 
invention. 

The comparison of Chaucer and Ovid, on the other hand, is original 
at least in the sense that it seems to be the first—and very nearly the 
last—attempt to compare the two writers.” In other respects, how- 
ever, it is not strikingly new; the form of the critique and the critical 
standards applied are regular neo-classical ones, and many of the 
specific comments and judgments can be traced to earlier writers. 

First, for the form. After some preliminary account of the char- 
acters of the two poets, Dryden refers briefly to their “wonderful 
facility and clearness” and then goes on to compare them under the 
headings of invention, manners, thoughts, and words.* Here we have 
a standard form of classical and neo-classical criticism; thus Aristotle 
discusses tragedy under the headings of Plot, Character (Manners), 
Diction (Words), Thought, Spectacle, and Song; while Le Bossu, in 
treating the epic, speaks of Fable, Matiére, Forme, Meurs, Machines, 
Pensées, and Expression, and Dryden himself uses much the same 
formula in the Preface to Troilus and Cressida. In the present instance, 
such topics as spectacle and song are omitted as irrelevant, and only 
one aspect of Plot—the “‘invention”—is discussed, Dryden being of 
the opinion that in the other aspect—the “‘disposition”—Chaucer and 
Ovid were equal. The form of criticism is clearly a conventional one. 

For the critical standards imposed and the specific judgments 
made there are also parallels. In mentioning the learning of Chaucer 
and Ovid, Dryden is following their previous reputations, at least in 


8 Ker, m, 248-49. 

** Thomas Rymer, A Short View of Tragedy (London, 1693), 78-79. 

% “So in the Italian language, the first that made it aspire to be a treasure-house of 
Science, were the Poets Dante, Boccace, and Petrarch. So in our English were Gower 
and Chaucer” (A Defence of Poesy in Elizabethan Critical Essays, 1, 152). 

*' Chaucer Criticism and Allusion, 1, xxxi. 

® The Index to Miss Spurgeon’s Chaucer Criticism and Allusion lists onlyDryden’s 
work and an attack upon it by Tom Brown. 


® Ker, 11, 254-57. * Ker, m1, 257, |. 30. 
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Chaucer’s case;* and in praising their “wonderful facility” he is 
following previous judgments, at least for Ovid.** What he says of 
their invention is obvious enough, though he is inaccurate on the 
details of Chaucer’s sources and more severe on Ovid than some 
other critics, who praised Ovid for his ‘‘facilité pour l’invention.’’”’ 
After the invention come the manners; here Dryden praises both poets 
for their ability to make their characters come alive: “I see Baucis 
and Philemon as perfectly before me, as if some ancient painter had 
drawn them; and all the Pilgrims in the Canterbury Tales, their 
humours, their features, and the very dress, as distinctly as if I had 
supped with them at the Tabard at Southwark.’** A similar judgment 
of Chaucer may be found in Speght’s edition where the elder Francis 
Beaumont, in his letter ‘““To His Very Loving and Assured Good 
Friend, Mr. Thomas Speght” says that Chaucer has “fone Gift... 
above other Authors, and that is, By excellency of his Descriptions, 
to possess his readers with a more forcible Imagination of seeing that 
(as it were) done before their Eyes, which they read, than any other 
that ever hath written in any tongue.’** In the matter of the words, 
Dryden feels himself quite unable to make a case for Chaucer; here 
we have the common neo-classical prejudice against Chaucer’s lan- 
guage.*® Chaucer’s “thoughts,” on the other hand, seem to Dryden 
superior to Ovid’s. They are to be judged, he says, “only by their 
propriety; that is, as they flow more or less naturally from the persons 
described, on such and such occasions”; and as an example of lack of 
propriety, Dryden instances the use of “‘conceits,” “jingles,” and 
“turns” in scenes of passion, where “‘they are nauseous, because they 
are unnatural.’ This is conventional neo-classical doctrine and can 
be paralleled from Rapin and Le Bossu: 


% For Chaucer’s learning, see Spurgeon, Chaucer Criticism and Allusion, 1, xcv—xci. 
Ovid’s Fasti, at least, was considered ‘‘un Ouvrage de beaucoup d’érudition” (Baillet, 
Jugemens des Savans, tv, 140). 

% “Tous les Critiques conviennent qu’Ovide avoit l’esprit fort beau, & une facilité 
inconcevable pour faire des vers...” (Baillet, Jugemens des Savans, tv, 134). 

37 Baillet, loc. cit. 

38 Ker, m, 255. 

3° The Works of Our Ancient, Learned, & Excellent English Poet, Jeffrey Chaucer 
[ed. Thomas Speght] (London, 1687), leaf A4 recto. I have quoted this edition because 
it was accessible, but Dryden probably used the 1598 edition; see Frederick Tupper, Jr., 
“Dryden and Speght’s Chaucer,” MLN, xu (1897), 347-53. Dryden twice refers to 
Speght’s edition; see Ker, m, 259, 1. 1, and Ker’s note, and Ker, m1, 262, ll. 8-9, and the 
discussion of that passage further along in this article. 

40 For a list of authors by whom Chaucer’s language was held “obsolete or rude’’ 
see Spurgeon, Chaucer Criticism and Allusion, m1, p. 15 of the Index. 

“| Ker, m1, 256. 
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The third part of the Art consists in the Thoughts, or sentiments, which 
are properly the expressions of the Manners, as words are the expressions of 
the Thoughts. .. . Thoughts must not only be conformable to the Persons to 
whom they are given, but likewise to the Subject treated of... .@ 

Les Pointes & Les belles Rencontres sont dans |’Agréable, ce que les 
Sentences sont dans |’Utile. Leurs brillans eblouissent les Jeunes Poétes, et 
les autres qui ont plus d’esprit que de jugement. . . . Les Pointes corrompent 
la majesté du Poéme par des gentilesses qui en sont indignes.* 


Judged by this standard, Chaucer seems to Dryden to succeed, and 
Ovid to fail. That Ovid was deficient in such matters seems to have 
been generally conceded; as Saint-Evremond says, 


Je suis aussi peu persuadé de la violence d’une passion qui est ingénieuse 
a s’exprimer par la diversité des pensées. Une 4me touchée sensiblement ne 
laisse pas a l’esprit la liberté de penser beaucoup, et moins encore de se divertir 
dans la variété de ses conceptions. C’est en quoi je ne puis souffrir la belle 
imagination d’Ovide: il est ingénieux dans la douleur; il se met en peine de 
faire voir de l’esprit, quand vous n’attendez que du sentiment.“ 


It is evident that there is much in the comparison of Chaucer and 
Ovid for which precedents can be found in earlier writers. 

The comparison of Chaucer and Ovid is followed in the Preface 
by a character of Chaucer alone. This section mingles critical and 
biographical matter and is somewhat rambling and digressive; for 
our purposes, it will be sufficient to pick out and discuss those passages 
which have some critical significance. Dryden begins with some 
general praises of Chaucer: 


In the first place, as he is the father of English poetry, so I hold him in 
the same degree of veneration as the Grecians held Homer, or the Romans 
Virgil. He is a perpetual fountain of good sense; learn’d in all the sciences; 
and therefore, speaks properly on all subjects. As he knew what to say, so he 
knows also when to leave off; a continence which is practised by few writers, 
and scarcely by any of the ancients, excepting Virgil and Horace... . 

Chaucer followed Nature everywhere, but was never so bold to go beyond 
her; and there is a great difference of being poeta and nimis poeta, if we may 
believe Catullus, as much as betwixt a modest behaviour and affectation.” 


The tone of this is obviously neo-classical, with the emphasis on good 
sense, learning, “‘continence,”’ and following nature. Much of it is 


* Rapin, Reflections on Aristotle’s Treatise of Poesy, pp. 39-40. 

* Le Bossu, Traité, m1, 234. 

“ Sur les Caractéres des Tragédies (1672), in Cuvres Mélées de Saint-Evremond, ed. 
Charles Giraud (Paris, 1865), 1, 338-39. For the general view that Ovid lacked matu- 
rity and judgment, especially in matters of style, see Baillet, Jugemens des Savans, Iv, 
134-42 passim. 

Ker, m, 257-258. 
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conventional enough; Chaucer was still regarded at this period as 
the father of English poetry, and his learning had been generally 
praised.’ Chaucer’s continence had been praised by Caxton, but 
Dryden probably would not have known this.** 

This first part of the character of Chaucer is followed in the 
Preface by some comments on Chaucer’s verse, on his life, and on the 
question as to whether a poet has a right to satirize the clergy. The 
last two topics we may pass over; on the matter of the verse, we need 
only note that in failing to understand or appreciate Chaucer’s versi- 
fication Dryden was at one with most of his contemporaries and prede- 
cessors since the sixteenth century.*® 

After the biographical matter and the digression on satirizing the 
clergy comes what is perhaps the finest passage in the essay, a passage 
of enthusiastic appreciation: 


[Chaucer] must have been a man of a most wonderful comprehensive na- 
ture, because, as it has been truly observed of him, he has taken into the 
compass of his Canterbury Tales the various manners and humours (as we now 
call them) of the whole English nation, in his age. Not a single character has 
escaped him. All his pilgrims are severally distinguished from each other. . . . 
The matter and manner of their tales, and of their telling, are so suited to their 
different educations, humours, and callings, that each of them would be im- 
proper in any other mouth. Even the grave and serious characters are dis- 
tinguished by their several sorts of gravity: their discourses are such as belong 
to their age, their calling, and their breeding; such as are becoming of them, 
and of them only. .. . Even the ribaldry of the low characters is different: 
the Reeve, the Miller, and the Cook, are several men, and distinguished from 
each other as much as the mincing Lady-Prioress and the broad-speaking gap- 
toothed Wife of Bath... . ’Tis sufficient to say, according to the proverb, 
that here is God’s plenty. We have our forefathers and greatgranddames all 
before us, as they were in Chaucer’s days: their general characters are still 
remaining in mankind, and even in England, though they are called by other 
names than those of Monks, and Friars, and Canons, and Lady Abbesses, 
and Nuns; for mankind is ever the same, and nothing is lost out of Nature, 
though everything is altered. 


# «|. Chaucer, although no longer looked upon as the greatest, is the first or 
earliest English poet; priority in point of time is still granted him, and is by some con- 
sidered his greatest title to fame’”’ (Spurgeon, Chaucer Criticism and Allusion, 1, xxxi-ii). 
Fuller speaks of Chaucer as “‘our Homer”’ (ibid., 1,230, 240); but he and Dryden, as well 
as others, also speak of Chaucer as “our English Ennius”—a comparison which is 
somewhat less complimentary (ibid., 1, 231 and m1, p. 21 of the Index; Ker, m1, 241, 259). 

47 Especially from 1530 to 1660 (Spurgeon, Chaucer Criticism and Allusion, 1, xcv). 

8 Tbid., 1, 62. 

49 Spurgeon, Chaucer Criticism and Allusion, 1, xxv—-viii. Speght defended Chaucer’s 
verse but he failed to convince Dryden (Ker, m1, 259). 

50 Ker, 11, 262-63. 
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This is both pleasant and convincing, but not entirely original; it 
is in accord with the standard neo-classical rules, and it seems to echo 
some passages in the notes to Speght’s Chaucer. Dryden’s praise of the 
distinctness of Chaucer’s characters recalls the demand he made in 
the Troilus preface that the manners be apparent, and it also recalls 
his definition of character as “‘that which distinguishes one man from 
another”; these doctrines he took from Le Bossu." His praise of the 
appropriateness of the tales to the tellers fits in with the neo-classical 
rule that the “Thoughts must not only be conformable to the Persons 
to whom they are given, but likewise to the Subject treated of”;® 
and the assumption that a person is expected to behave in accord with 
his age and calling is very neo-classical, almost Rymerish. The paral- 
lels to the notes in Speght are also fairly plain. Dryden’s statement that 
Chaucer had represented the “various manners and humors... of 
the whole English nation” recalls various passages in the preliminary 
notes; Beaumont speaks of Chaucer as “‘purposing to describe all 
English mens Humours living in those days” and adds that “his Drift 
is to touch all sorts of men, and to discover all Vices of that age,” 
while Speght says that Chaucer “comprehendeth all the People of the 
land, and the nature and disposition of them in those days.’ Likewise 
Dryden’s praise of the appropriateness of tales to tellers recalls Beau- 
mont: 

Neither is Plautus nor Terence free [from ribaldry]: But these two last are 
excused above the rest, for their due Observation of Decorum, in giving to 
their Comical Persons such manner of Speeches as did best fit their Disposi- 
tions. And may not the same be said for Chaucer? How much had he swarved 
from Decorum, if he had made his Merchant, his Miller, his Cook, his Car- 
penter, tell such honest and civil tales, as were told of his Knight, his Squire, 
his Lawyer and his Scholar? But shewing the disposition of the baser sort of 
People, he declareth in their Prologues and Tales, that their chief Delight 
was in undecent Speeches of their own, and in their false Defamations of 
others... .™ 


To conclude, there are, in this celebrated passage, a fair number of 
echoes not only of the rules but of previous Chaucer criticism. 
This brings us nearly to the end of the criticism of Chaucer. There 


5! See John C. Sherwood, “Dryden and the Rules: the Preface to Troilus and Cres- 
sida,” Comparative Literature, 1 (1950), 79-80. 

52 Rapin; see above, note 42. 

53 Speght’s Chaucer, leaf A4 recto, p. 1. Dryden admits that his observation was 
borrowed (Ker, 1m, 262, ll. 8-9). 

54 Tbid., leaf A3 verso; cf. Prologue to the Canterbury Tales, 11, 725-42—Dryden 
quotes the passage further on. 
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remains a defense of Dryden’s translation and the brief comparison 
of Chaucer and Boccaccio, with its appended discussion of the 
Knight’s Tale. Only this last is of much interest here; Dryden compares 
Chaucer’s poem rather favorably with the Iliad and the Aeneid: 

The story is more pleasing than either of them, the manners as perfect, the 
diction as poetical, the learning as deep and various, and the disposition full 
as artful: only it includes a greater length of time, as taking up seven years at 
least; but Aristotle has left undecided the duration of the action; which yet is 
easily reduced into the compass of a year, by a narration of what preceded 
the return of Palamon to Athens.® 


The supposed rule that the action of an epic must take up not more 
than a year at most had, as Dryden says, no precedent in Aristotle; 
it was held by some of the more exacting neo-classical critics. That 
Dryden brings it in here seems to indicate a continuing respect even 
for the more arbitrary rules. 

With the discussion of the Knight’s Tale, we come to the end of 
the criticism of Chaucer in the Preface. 


From the foregoing it would seem reasonable to conclude that the 
Preface to the Fables is both less unconventional and less original than 
one might at first suppose; the principles are perfectly “regular” 
and comments on particular works are often borrowed. There remains 
to consider how these conclusions ought to affect our estimate of 
Dryden as a critic. We may begin by acknowledging that if the power 
of making absolutely new and fresh observations is an important crit- 
ical virtue, then the evidence for wholesale borrowing here presented 
does detract a little from the impressiveness of Dryden’s achievement. 
One ought to note at the same time, however, the encrmous superiority 
of Dryden over his sources in respect to clearness, beauty of style, 
and general effectiveness. Dryden says of the poet that his employ- 
ment “is like that of a curious gunsmith, or watchmaker: the iron 
or silver is not his own; but they are the least part of that which gives 
the value: the price lies wholly in the workmanship;’® and this 
observation is applicable, though in a less degree, to the critic. 

Some may likewise feel that the evidence for Dryden’s complete 
acceptance of the rules in this essay should count against him, since 

5 Ker, m, 270. 

5 See Dryden, Dedication of the Aeneis, Ker, 1, 204-08; H. T. Swedenberg, Jr., 
The Theory of the Epic in England, 1850-1600, University of California Publications in 


English, xv (Berkeley, 1944), 218-19. 
57 Preface to An Evening’s Love, or The Mock Astrologer (Ker, 1, 147). 
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it shows him as less independent than is sometimes supposed; but it 
is easy to answer this by saying that there was no reason for Dryden 
to be independent of the rules unless they were leading him into un- 
reasonable judgments or judgments which were contrary to his in- 
stinctive likes and dislikes. Actually, as far as the Preface goes, there 
seems to be no conflict between principle and taste, and certainly no 
instance of principle spoiling taste; nor would it be proper to say, with 
Saintsbury, that the principles are “‘dragged in” as an afterthought. 
Rather they seem to be present when the judgment is formed, and 
the judgment in turn seems to be instinctively phrased in terms of 
them; and so completely are the two elements blended, that the ele- 
ment of principle is hardly perceptible to a casual reader. 

One final word needs to be said on the matter of the handling of the 
rules. The great merit in Dryden is not, as some think, that he could 
escape from the rules, but rather than he can apply them with rea- 
sonableness and common sense, and that he could keep his eyes on the 
essentials. When neo-classical criticism fails, it is usually because the 
critic forgets the essentials and concentrates on the more arbitrary 
and mechanical rules, or because he cannot recognize the essentials— 
such as truth to nature—unless they present themselves in the liter- 
ary form he is accustomed to. These faults appear sporadically in 
Dryden, but tend to become fewer as he grows older, and they are 
wholly absent from the Preface to the Fables. The important thing 
about Dryden’s appreciation of Chaucer is that he could see, through 
the barriers of language and an unfamiliar literary idiom, the essential 
virtues which he admired; whereas the more arbitrary neo-classical 
critics, though holding to the same principles, would never have been 
able to apply them to such seemingly unpromising material. In fact, 
the old “rules,”’ sensibly and sensitively applied, make a far more 
usable critical vocabulary than one might think; and there is no better 
evidence for their usableness than the criticism in the Preface to the 
Fables. 

Joun C. SHERWOOD 
University of Oregon 
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PRIOR’S FEUD WITH THE DUCHESS 
OF MARLBOROUGH 


THE QUARREL between the Duchess of Marlborough and Matthew 
Prior had its origin, probably early in 1704, in the Duchess’ firm 
assertion that she and her husband were libelled by the poet in a 
lampoon. The first indication of this misunderstanding is an entry 
in Prior’s diary ‘about Jan: 1704,’’ where Prior records he visited 
Godolphin and 


alleged (as I very safely and conscientiously might) my Innocence, with which 
declaration my Lord Treasurer seemed fully satisfied and said he would en- 
deavour to let my Lady Marl: know what I said to him in such a manner as 
should deface any ill impression which this report might have given her of me: 
my Lord Marl: about this time told me he had been informed that I was the 
author of some Libel against him but added (and conjured me to think so) 
that he did not believe it, and gave me as a reason of his not believing it that 
he told me of it in so free and open a manner.! 


The Duchess, however, was unshaken in her belief that Prior was 
the author of a vile lampoon against the Duke and her, and she would 
not accept any of his peace offerings.’ It has been exceedingly difficult 
to judge whether or not the wrath displayed by the Duchess was 
righteous, since, as Prior’s latest biographer notes, the particular 
lampoon which aroused her fury is unknown.* 

It is possible, perhaps even probable, that the libel in question 
was Faction Display’d (1704), a poem published anonymously, but 
now generally attributed to William Shippen. This Tory diatribe, 
which pilloried most of the important Whigs, included lines attacking 
both the Duke and Duchess of Marlborough. The Duke was casti- 
gated in lines clearly indebted to Dryden+ 


! Arthur S. Strong, A Catalogue of Letters and Other Historical Documents Exhibited 
in the Library at Welbeck, London, 1903, p. 108. 

? Years later she wrote: “ ’Tis certain this man has writ some of the scandalous 
libels of the Duke of Marlborough and me, though he had a pension of four hundred 
pounds a year from the Duke of Marlborough, when he pretended to be in his interest.” 
Private Correspondence of Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough, London, 1837, 1, 408. For a 
detailed treatment of the quarrel, see Charles K. Eves, Matthew Prior Poet and Diplo- 
matist, New York, 1939, and L. G. Wickham Legg, Matthew Prior A Study of his Public 
Career and Correspondence, Cambridge, 1921. 

3 Eves, op. cit., 188-89. 

4 The parallel between this satiric character and Dryden’s Zimri was noted by the 
author of Some Critical and Politick Remarks on ... Faction Display’d, 1704; see pp. 
11-12. 
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Then squeal’d Orlando, but his furious Heat, 
Shew’d him for cold mature Debates unfit, 

Nor will we here the blust’ring Speech repeat. 

A Bully L , whose wild mad Looks proclaim 
His Bosom warm’d with more than Hero’s Flame. 
Fighting and Railing are his chief Delight, 
Promiscuously opposing Wrong and Right. 
Whate’er he does is always in Extreams, 
Sometimes the Whig, sometimes the Tory damns. 
His various Temper and impetuous Mind, 

To ev’ry Party is by Starts inclin’d. 

He never was, nor e’er will be content 

With any Prince, with any Government.§ 





The Duchess appears as the character Sempronia, who is replacing 
the paragon Celsus (Rochester) in the favor of the queen. The follow- 
ing couplet was especially likely to give offense: 


Sempronia of a leud procuring Race, 
The Senate’s Grievance, and the Court’s Disgrace.* 


Now the question must be answered, What reasons did the Duchess 
have for believing Prior was the author of this particular poem? 
However, it is first necessary to establish the chronology involved, 
since it is naturally important to prove that Faction Display’d was 
in print (or at least being circulated in manuscript) before Prior’s 
entry in his diary, “about Jan: 1704.” It is unfortunate that the exact 
date of Faction Display’d is not known. Nevertheless, since it was 
written as an answer to Dr. Davenant’s pleas for moderation, Essays 
upon Peace at Home and War Abroad, published on November 22, 
1703; and since a pamphlet returning the attack—Faction Dis- 
play’d. A Poem. Answered Paragraph by Paragraph—was in print by 
April, 1704, Faction Display’d certainly appeared between these two 


5 Faction Display’d, 1704, p. 12. Aside from the internal evidence connecting Or- 
lando with Marlborough, there is the added testimony of the contemporary ascription 
in the copy of the poem in the Folger Shakespeare Library. 

6 Jbid., p. 17. The Duchess of Marlborough is also attacked in the poem’s sequel, 
Moderation Dis play’d, 1705, although her husband is praised as the hero of Blenheim. 
The author addresses his muse: 

Here celebrate, unbyass’d as thou art, 
The Triumphs of Sempronia’s other Part, 
Nor let her stain the Hero’s high Desert. 


I am quoting from the version that appeared in Poems on A ffairs of State, 1707, 1v, 106. 
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dates.’ A more exact dating of the poem is possible because of a satiric 
broadside advertisement in which Jacob Tonson, the Whig publisher, 
was taunted because of losing his temper “at the Reading of a Late 
Satyr upon his Parts and Person.’’* Tonson is satirized at length as 
“Bibliopolo” in Faction Display’d, which has been identified as the 
“Late Satyr” of the broadside advertisement.® Since this advertise- 
ment is dated January 4, 1704, the satire it refers to was in circulation 
before then. 

Faction Display’d was published anonymously, but two of the 
answers to the poem are concerned with identifying its author. In 
Some Critical and Politick Remarks on a Late Virulent Lampoon, 
Call’d Faction Display’d (1704) the problem of determining the author 
of Faction Display’d is held to be of minor importance and no effort 
is made to decide whether he be “Mr. D Dr. A or Mr. 
pP——.??”19 

This evidence is hardly conclusive as it merely indicates that a 
Mr. P. was considered as a possible author of the lampoon in 
question. However, strong evidence linking Prior with the author- 
ship of Faction Display’d is found in the pamphlet Faction Display’d. 
A Poem. Answered Paragraph by Paragraph (1704). In this detailed 
rebuttal to the Tory satire, Prior is clearly identified as the author. 
After quoting a passage describing Faction as a fiend who inspires 
men to be rebels and regecides, an answer is given: 

Very Notable Lines, good Mr. Pr r. This Faction is the Devil and all of a 
Mutiny-mongering Wench, and your description of Her is less hideous than it 
deserves. That it occasion’d the Martyrdom of King Charles the First, is by 
all hands taken for granted, that it purswes his Memory with relentless Hate, 
no Person will deny. But if you would but look back a little into your self 14 
or 15 Years since, you'll find your own Worship among the number of those, 
that stickled to vindicate the Revolution in 1688. Though, now I think of it, 


one Mouse has got a Title, and an Important Employ without the other, and 
since your little hopes to squeeze yourself among the number of Courtiers 
’ 














7 Dr. Davenant’s Essays was advertised “This Day is publish’d,” in the Daily 
Courant, Nov. 22, 1703, and Faction Display’d Answered Paragraph by Paragraph was 
announced in the History of the Works of the Learned for April, 1704, For the connection 
between Faction Display’d and Dr. Davenant’s Essays, see William T. Laprade, Public 
Opinion and Politics in Eighteenth Century England, New York, 1936, p. 33. 

8 British Museum Collection of Broadsides and Pamphlets, Pressmark 816 m. 19 
(34). 

® Robert J. Allen, The Clubs of Augustan London, Cambridge, Mass. 1933, pp. 43- 
44. 

10 Some Critical and Politick Remarks on Faction Dis play’d, 1704, p. 22. 
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you are for having Exil’d Monarchs Reassert their Rightful Throne, which if 
you should explain your self in, and acquaint the World whom you mean by 
Usurpers, you might perhaps in your own Person mount the Ladder of Pre- 
ferment." 


It was evident to contemporary readers that “io” were the missing 
letters, and that Prior, who had recently left the Whig forces for the 
Tory, was being attacked as the author of Faction Display’d. There 
are further references to Prior as the author, the bitterest being the 
paragraph answering the attack on Lord S[ome]rs: 

As for his being a Deist, Republican, or Adulterer, good Mr. P——, pull the 
Mote out of your own Eye first, since you are sufficiently known, by your 


Associates whom you converse with, to be not adverse to Men of that Char- 
acter.” 


It is fairly evident then that Faction Display’d, which contains 
attacks on the Marlboroughs, was attributed to Prior by some con- 
temporaries, and it is likely that this poem was the cause of the 
Duchess’s animosity toward the poet, who was probably innocent of 
the charge. 

ALBERT ROSENBERG 
University of Nebraska 


A FURTHER NOTE ON PRIOR AND 
FACTION DISPLAY’D 


DR. ROSENBERG’S conclusion that the contemporary ascription of 
Faction Display’d to Prior was at least one of the reasons for the 
Duchess of Marlborough’s enmity toward the poet is well supported 
by the circumstantial evidence he cites. I am, however, glad to be 
able to offer as confirmation of his conjecture a document that was 
not available to him and that I had intended to use in a later discus- 
sion of the same problem. This is a letter from Prior to Godolphin, 
the Lord Treasurer, which makes it clear that Prior had been accused 
of writing Faction Display’d even before the publication of Faction 
Display’d Answered Paragraph by Paragraph. It also proves that Prior 
was in great fear that the suspicion of his authorship would harm his 
relations with the queen and the Marlboroughs and that he had there- 
fore appealed to Godolphin to intercede in his behalf. 


" Faction Display’d Answered Paragraph by Paragraph, 1704, p. 2. 
2 Tbid., p. 13. 
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Friday. April, the 28: 1704 
My Lord. 

I think I may very justly conclude fro: your Lordships continued kind- 
ness and particular Expressions of it to me on Thursday Morning, that I am 
Secure in your good Opinion from any thing which Malice and ill Nature may 
endeavour to insinuate to my Disadvantage, But since yesterday I saw a 
Book called Faction display’d answered Paragraph by Paragraph The Prose 
part wherof is addressed to me as if I were the Author of that Libel, I take the 
Liberty to Repeat to your Lordship, that before God, Angels, and Men I 
neither did write that Book, or any Line in it, nor do I directly or indirectly 
know who wrote the whole or any part of it: I must add that from my Birth 
to this moment I never have been concerned by my Self or others in writing 
any one Line that could reflect on Her Majesty, the Duke or Dutchess of 
Marlborough, or my Lord Treasurer. But having long since thought it time 
to apply my Self in prose to Her Majestys Service in that Station with w™: 
her goodness has thought fit to Honour me, I have writ no Verse these three 
Years, but what I have avowedly owned, and what your Lordship has seen. 
Your Lordship will pardon me this presumption, since it is to clear my Repu- 
tation from the Crimes of Folly and Ingratitude. My Fortune and Worldly 
advantage I recommend to Your usual and habitual favour to me remaining 
always with the greatest Duty and respect 

My Lord, 
Your Lordships & ca. 


There is no basis for disbelieving Prior’s vehement denial of any 
connection with the satire. It is true that he had long been acquainted 
with Dryden’s verses on Jacob Tonson, which were therein printed for 
the first time, but they were undoubtedly known to many others 
also. 

H. BUNKER WRIGHT 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio 

1 Prior MSS., Longleat, Vol. xi, fols. 42-43; a fair copy (in the hand of Prior’s 
secretary, Adrian Drift) inscribed ‘“‘Lett: to the Lord Treas: from Mr.: P: justifying 
himself from ye: Imputn: of being the author of Faction Displayed.” This letter is here 
printed by the kind permission of the Marquess of Bath. 


2 R. Powys to Matthew Prior, July 14, 1689, MSS. of the Marquis of Bath, His- 
torical MSS. Commission, 1904-08, m1, 238-39. 








THE RECENT STUDY OF THE NIBELUNGENLIED 


SAVE FOR some inevitable dislocation in publishing, the war years 
would seem to have made little or no difference to the amount of 
attention given to the Nibelungenlied, although since 1939 nearly all 
the publications have appeared within Germany itself and not, as 
formerly, in so many other countries. Nor has the trend of German 
criticism been in any way interrupted. It still devotes itself prepon- 
derantly to the study of the sources rather than to the poem itself. This 
preponderance results from the conviction, since Heusler, that the 
derivation of the poem can be traced, in a fairly accurate tree of de- 
scent, from its beginnings in the remote happenings of the fifth cen- 
tury, through a series of short ‘“‘songs” and a twelfth-century epic 
down to its present written form of the thirteenth century; and hence 
that it is possible and very informative to study these earlier forms 
which go to make up the tree. This theory of origin, however, is now 
never applied to other West European national epics. As Th. Frings 
admitted in an essay of 1939,' which sought to establish the affinity 
between the German, Russian, Spanish, and French heroic epics, the 
approach to the question of their origin is in Germany quite dissimilar 
to that in France or Spain. “Bleibt nur die Frage, ob der Dichter 
[he was speaking here of the Spanish epic] die Dichtung vom Cid 
benutzte oder nur der geschichtlichen Uberlieferung folgte, wie sie in 
miindlicher Erzihlung gestaltet war. Die Forschung, die den Blick im 
spanischen-franzésischen Raume hilt, neigt zu der zweiten Auffas- 
sung. Wer von den Germanen und Slaven kommt, neigt zu der er- 
sten.’” 

This difference is of fundamental importance, It explains, for ex- 
ample, how it comes about that a Frenchman, through his interest 
in the poem itself, may be better adapted to estimate the merit of its 
poet than a German critic, engrossed in the latter’s indebtedness to 
his sources. Thus Tonnelat writes: 

C’est l’art de ce trés bon ouvrier de lettres qu’il convient d’étudier avant 
tout. La critique allemande a trés souvent procédé de facon contraire: elle 
s’est volontiers attachée 4 rechercher ce que ce grand poéte du xmI® siécle 
devait 4 des prédécesseurs qu’a vrai dire nous ne connaissons pas... le 


jongleur autrichien du xi® siécle n’a pas inventé entiérement la matiére de 
son poéme. Mais Goethe non plus n’a pas inventé la matiére de son Faust ni 


! Th. Frings, “Europaische Heldendichtung.” Neophilologus XXIV, 1939, pp. 1-29. 
2 Ibid., p. 22. 
3 E. Tonnelat, La Chanson des Nibelungen. Traduction. Paris, 1945, pp. 1-6. 
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celle de son Iphigénie; et pourtant quand, pour notre plaisir ou pour notre 
enrichissement intellectuel, nous entreprenons la lecture de ces deux grands 
drames, nous ne sommes pas 4 chaque vers preoccupés de savoir en quelle 
mesure |’auteur a pu utiliser ou transformer des données, qu’il tenait peut- 
étre de prédécesseurs moins géniaux que lui; 


whereas a German critic sees the matter from the point of view of the 
story and the poet’s participation as purely incidental. “Der Stoff 
hat eine Eigenkraft, die ein eigenes Leben fordert. Es ist die grofSe 
kiinstlerische Tat unseres Dichters, daf} er dieses Eigenleben liebevoll 
erfaSt und nicht zerstért hat,”’ writes de Boor.‘ 

The key to this one-sidedness of the German attitude lies very 
probably in the continued and overwhelming popularity of the teach- 
ing of Andreas Heusler. Of this popularity there is no doubt. Few, if 
any, of the books and articles which are now appearing are without 
reference to his work; he is constantly in mind whenever a new ap- 
proach is attempted; and his table has become the acknowledged frame- 
work for fresh suppositions. It has the great virtue of achieving the 
dual purpose of offering scope for development and yet providing 
bounds for restraint. It is noteworthy that Kralik, the one critic who, 
although coming from Heusler’s school, yet widely exceeded the 
bounds of his table, has found no support at all for his views. Other 
critics are content to fill in the gaps, to emend or enlarge, but never 
to uproot the tree—that is still heresy. 

Wolfgang Mohr is a case in point. He argues® that Giselher’s 
part in the earlier stages of the story was probably far greater than 
Heusler allowed; and he arrives at his conclusion by way of three, what 
he terms, ‘‘Seitenzweige” to Part I of the story, and two to Part II, 
none of which is shown in Heusler’s tree. But he is careful to state at 
the outset: “ich behalte als Riickgrat der Entwicklung Heuslers 
sagengeschichtlichen Stammbaum bei.’ He is, therefore, merely fill- 
ing in what are, for him the gigantic leaps with which Heusler spans 
the centuries between the “Urlieder” and the Nibelungenlied—two 
in the case of the Siegfried story and three for the Burgundian dis- 
aster. ‘“Die Wirklichkeit,” he imagines, “hat zweifellos bunter aus- 
gesehen, sie hatte zahlreiche und mihliche Ubergiinge, Seitentriebe 
und Ausweichungen....”? On this assumption it would be easy to 
explain that the Nibelungenlied had another source available apart 

4H. de Boor, Das Nibelungenlied. Bartsch Xth ed. Deutsche Kl. d. Mittelalters’ 
Leipzig, 1940, p. xxxxiii. 

5 W. Mohr, “Giselher.” Zeitschrift fiir deutsches Altertum, LX XVIII, 1941, pp. 90-120. 

6 Ibid., p. 91. 7? Ibid., p. 91. 
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from the one it shared in common with the Thidrekssaga, whence it 
derived such features as Giselher’s warning against the murder, which 
according to Heusler the poet of the Thidrekssaga must have sup- 
pressed since he makes no mention of it, Briinhild’s tears at the wed- 
ding feast, Siegfried’s dying speech and his attempt to kill his assailant. 

This thesis of ‘“Nebenquellen” Mohr pursued the next year, 1942, 
in his review of Kralik’s Trilogie.* There he reckons with the influence 
of legends on songs: ‘‘Diese Wechselwirkung zwischen Lied und Sage 
kommt in der deutschen Forschung seit Heusler zu kurz,” he protests; 
and adds, there may have been “‘wandernde Erzahlmotive und Erzihl- 
zusammenhinge” at a much later date than Heusler preferred.® 
In this connection he quotes the Finnsburg fragment, where he in- 
terprets Sigeferd as Siegfried, and would prove therefore ‘‘daf der 
spitere Sigfrid anscheinend schon beriihmt und fiir mehrere Recken- 
rollen in der Heldendichtung frei war, ehe die Dichtung von seinem 
Tode alle andern Sagen iiberlagerte und verdunkelte.’” 

G. Baesecke is another emender of Heusler. His exhaustive Vor- 
und Friihgeschichte des deutschen Schrifitums" of 1940 gives an account 
of the Nibelungen material which, on the surface, is deceptively akin 
to Heusler’s treatment. There is, of course, the same method of 
ascertaining the preliminary forms by a comparison of the extant 
texts; but the whole discussion is pursued with such attention to 
historical detail, with such minute research into all the available 
documentary evidence, that the result has been, as far as the original 
songs are concerned, more than a slight deviation from Heusler’s 
view. One is first made aware of this by the terminology of his tables. 
The original song of Siegfried and Briinhild is called a “Germanisches 
Lied von Siegfrieds Tod,”’ whereas Heusler said it was a “‘Frénkisches 
Briinhildlied”; and the original song of the Burgundian disaster was 
also for Heusler Frankish in origin; for Baesecke it is a “‘Burgundisches 
Lied von der Burgunden Untergang.” Baesecke develops this theory of 
Burgundian origin most unobtrusively, and it is with something akin 
to surprise that one realizes at the end how much evidence has been 
quietly accumulated for it. 

Most of it is derived from the writings of Apollinaris Sidonius, 
who was born in Lyons in 430, and became bishop of Clermont in 472. 


8 W. Mohr, “Uber Kraliks Trilogie.”” Dichtung und Volkstum (Euphorion), 1942, 
Bd. 42, Anz. IV, pp. 83-123. 

® Tbid., p. 103. 

1° Thid., p. 108. Cf. also J. Meier: Werden und Leben des V olksepos, Halle, 1909, p. 
35, n. 5. 

“ Halle, 1940. 
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This period covers the time of the Burgundian resettlement in Savoy. 
It was a period of assimilation and development. Under the first king 
of the new line, Gundeok, they had conquered Lyons in 461 and made 
it into their capital. Baesecke is immensely attracted to the picture 
Apollinaris gives of his German companions in Lyons at that date 
and to the mention of the songs they sang.” Now, supposing these 
Burgundian songs were in fact about their lost kingdom at Worms, 
in praise perhaps of the kings Gibica, Gundomaris, Gislaharius, and 
Gundaharius of whom Gundobad relates in his Burgundian Laws of 
the early sixth century? “Im neuen Reich,” Baesecke observes, ‘also 
nach 443, hatte man Gliick und Glanz des alten, vielleicht auch wirk- 
liches Geschehen gepriesen und romantisch ausgeschmiickt,’’* There 
is, of course, no reason to assume that Lyons in the later fifth century 
was the only place where such songs were current: ‘“‘GewifS sind wir 
mit Siegfrieds Tod weder an Lyon noch an Gundeok und seine Zeit 
gebunden.”* But there is this, too. The first syllable of the name 
Siegfried, which has been assumed, so far, to be of Frankish origin, 
does appear also in the royal Burgundian line, perhaps by marriage 
with the Merovingians. “‘Gefillig,” says Baesecke, “bietet sich als- 
bald ein, wie man meint, ripuarischer Prinz Sigismer, der am burgun- 
dischen Hofe Chilperichs I zu Lyon prichtig als Verlobter (sponsus) 
auftritt.’"® His authority is again Apollinaris, in a letter written be- 
tween 470 and 480. 

But this does not mean that Baesecke believes in an historical basis 
for Siegfried. On the contrary he is for Baesecke a “Miarchenheld,” 
and only later perhaps was a historical prince equated with him. And 
even less, according to Baesecke, can Briinhild be of historical origin. 
On the other hand, the immense contamination of Burgundian and 
Frankish forms" that went on from 443, and even after 534, when the 
Burgundian kingdom was finally incorporated into the Frankish, 


2 Baesecke gives the following translation into German of the first verse of a poem 
written before 470: 
An Catullinus 
Noch zwar bin ich gesund, allein wie kannst Du 
Heitren Liebesgesang von mir verlangen, der ich, 
Des langhaarigen Volkes Tischgenosse, 
Hab germanische Worte auszuhalten, 
Mu® auch wieder und wieder ernsthaft, was da 
Der burgundische Vielfra8 vorsingt, loben, 
Der mit ranziger Butter sich den Kopf salbt .. . . Zbid., p. 93. 


3 Ibid., p. 248. 4 Tbid., p. 248. % Tbid., p. 246. 
6 e.g., Frankish “Gundomaris” for Burgundian “Gundomeris” in the Laws; in the 
Waltharius Gunther has become a Frankish king. 
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might well account for some features in the Nibelungen story. The 
placing of Hagen in the role of Siegfried’s murderer instead of the 
act being given to one of the kings, might date from an attempt to 
whitewash the Burgundian royal house. ‘‘Wie hatte man sonst im 
frinkischen Bereiche der Siegfrieddichtung fiir die burgundischen 
Kénige Mitgefiih] finden und Begeisterung wecken kénnen.’”"”? Mohr 
disagrees with this, but it fits in nicely with Baesecke’s picture. 

So also with the original song of the Burgundian disaster. Its 
earliest date must be 453 or perhaps 454, when Attila’s kingdom broke 
up after his sons’ defeat. But the Procne and Atreuslike story of the 
Atlilied, which features so largely in it, cannot be earlier than the 
knowledge of such legends from antiquity in Western Europe. For 
this again Apollinaris provides Baesecke with evidence.'* 

Now the result of this dating and placing of the original Burgun- 
dian song is to vary the chronology of the whole development. For 
Heusler, and after him for Schneider, the “Burgundensage”’ is the 
first stage onto which the stories of Siegfried and Briinhild and of 
Siegfried’s death were added. Baesecke thinks, on the contrary: ‘So 
ist das urspriingliche Lied vom Burgunden-Untergang im Verhiltnis 
zu ‘Siegfrieds Tod’ doch ein ‘Neulied.’ ”!® This point touches one of 
the biggest difficulties in Heusler’s theory of development: namely, 
how was it possible that the “Briinhildsage” and the ‘“Burgunden- 
sage,”’ although aligned with one another since the earliest period,” 
yet maintained their independence as separate songs for so long? 
By placing the poem of Siegfried’s death, in which he thought the 
Burgundians already figured, prior to the story of the Burgundian 
disaster, Baesecke would avoid what de Boor” calls Heusler’s weakest 


7 Tbid., p. 268. 

18 Tbid., p. 272, “Dies Gedicht, und noch mehr ein anderes, das auch die Atreus- 
fabel ausfiihrlicher wiedergibt, ist aber in Wahrheit eine Art Ubersicht des Schulwissens 
an Sagen und Geschichte, das man damals und dort haben konnte, und es gibt ja auch 
Zeugnisse fiir zeitgendssische Schulen im burgundischen Reiche, ohne daf{ man im 
einzelnen Falle mit Sicherheit sagen kénnte, ob Sffentlicher oder Einzelunterricht 
gemeint sei: fiir Lyon, Vienne, Clermont.” 

19 Tbid., p. 274. 

20 A. Heusler, Nibelungensage und Nibelungenlied, 3d ed., Dortmund, 1929, p. 54. 

21 Cf. H. de Boor, “Hat Siegfried gelebt?” Paul und Braune Beitrige, txm, 1939, 
p. 250: “Heusler stellt sich ja die Entwicklung so vor, da Briinhilddichtung und 
Burgundendichtung, zundchst ohne innere Beziehung zueinander, von einem franki- 
schen Dichter der Merovingerzeit ‘aneinandergeriickt’ worden seien, und in diesem 
Schwebezustand recht lange verharrt waren. Dieser merovingische Dichter hatte eine 
so wesentliche Verainderung vollzogen, wie die Einfiihrung der Burgundenkénige doch 
ist, ohne etwas damit zu beabsichtigen, oder jedenfalls ohne aus der neuen Konstella- 
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point. Given, however, as Baesecke and de Boor suppose, that the 
Burgundians were already in the original song of Siegfried—and there 
is no evidence at all that his opponents were ever any other than the 
Burgundian kings—then the difficulty vanishes, for: “die Beriihrung 
ist vielmehr durch die Personengleichheit von Anfang an und sehr 
natiirlich gegeben.’”™ It is in fact exactly the same process as with the 
adoption of the Dietrich fable into the story. The link between the 
two was a character in the story: in the one case Etzel, in the other 
the Burgundian kings. 

Hermann Schneider has the reputation of being one of the most 
faithful of Heusler’s followers. His later publications have, however, 
shown a considerable difference in this respect. There is nothing really 
revolutionary in his new approach, and the main outline of Heusler’s 
tree is never in question: “An diesem Ergebnis wird schwerlich zu 
riitteln sein,’ he says, but he is not at all convinced that Part One 
of the Nibelungen story can be derived as easily as Heusler had 
thought from the “‘jiingeres Briinhildlied” which the Nibelungenlied 
shared as common source with the Thidrekssaga. One small pointer to 
this view of Schneider appeared in his Germanische Heldensage as far 
back as 1928. There he said: “Heusler lehnt mit Grund einen ver- 
wickelten Stammbaum unserer Fabel ab. An einer Stelle denkt er 
ihn freilich zu einfach; nordischen Einflu® erkennt er nicht an, erwigt 
nur zogernd ein zweites Briinhildlied als Quelle fiir den Epiker.’™ 
This would appear to have been somewhat daring of him at that 
date, for he hastened to add that, as regards the ‘‘Verschmelzungs- 
probleme”’: “diese typischen Aufgaben, die das einheitliche Epos der 





tion die geringsten dichterischen Folgerungen zu ziehen. Was er getan hatte, blieb ¢ 
ein bloGer Zufall: die ‘aneinandergeriickten’ Dichtungen fiihrten ihr eigenes Leben nach 
wie vor und wurden so vom Norden iibernommen. Diese blasseste, profilloseste, und 
in ihrem Tun, willkiirlichste Figur unter Heuslers Gestaltern am Werk der Nibelungen- 
dichtung ist die Folge jener Grundannahme, daf die Burgunden nicht urspriinglich zur 
Siegfrieddichtung gehért haben kénnen.” 

Schwietering’s explanation is even vaguer than Heusler’s. “Durch diesen ein- 
schneidenden Eingriff in die Burgundendichtung, der nur durch Zusammensto zweier 
Sagen verschiedener Landschaften, nicht aber als Willkiirakt eines Dichters geschah, 
wird zwischen Briinhild und Burgundensage ein innerer Zusammenhang . . . geschaf- 
fen, und damit der Weg der von vornherein zueinander strebenden Sagen der gleichen 
frankischen Landschaft beschleunigt.” Cf. J. Schwietering: Die deutsche Dichtung des 
Mittelalters. Handbuch der Literaturwissenschaft, Potsdam, 1932, p. 197. 

* Baesecke, op. cit., p. 252. 

* H. Schneider, Die deutschen Lieder von Sieg frieds Tod, Weimar, 1947, p. 5. 

* H. Schneider, Germanische Heldensage, Bd. 1, Berlin and Leipzig, 1928, p. 186, 
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harmonistischen Kunst seines Dichters stellte, brauchen uns nicht 
zu beschiftigen; Heusler hat alles Nétige dazu gesagt.’ 

Yet the thought persisted in his mind, and in 1947 he published 
Die deutschen Lieder von Siegfrieds Tod,* which is a reasoned argument 
for the existence of another source besides the “jiingeres Briinhild- 
lied,” whence the author of the Nibelungenlied could have drawn his 
material for Part One of the story. He explains in the introduction 
that he has reached his conclusions for two main reasons: first, that 
the poem Heusler had conjectured as the only source was a “kiinst- 
lerisch hochstehende und wohlkomponierte Dichtung... aus 
einem Gu und kann der Natur der Sache nach weder Liicken noch 
Spriinge, weder Mifverstindnisse noch Unklarheiten enthalten ha- 
ben.’”’ This would scarcely fit in with the numerous discrepancies in 
the Nibelungenlied. They cannot all have been due to the author’s 
incompetence. And, secondly, that the suggestion of secondary 
sources, ‘“Nebenquellen,”’ would not meet the requirements; for the 
features which had to be explained—Siegfried’s unruly behavior at 
Worms, his knowledge and winning of Briinhild, and the ensuing 
“Senna,” were all of major not of minor importance. “Alle diese 
Szenen gehéren vielmehr in das Gefiige eines Liedes von Siegfrieds 
Tod, und wenn sie noch eine andere Form aufweisen . . . , dann muf 
eben ein anderes, ein zweites Lied von Siegfrieds Tod dagewesen sein, 
dessen Linien sich mit denen des ersten, der Hauptquelle, die den 
héfischen Siegfried kennt und die Bekanntschaft mit Briinhild leug- 
net, verwischt und verschlungen haben.’”* Schneider calls this second 
source a “Parallellied” in order to imply its continuity alongside and 
after the borrowing: “‘es war einseitig, wenn man immer nur das 
wechselseitige Abhingigkeitsverhiltnis der Lieder gleichen Gegen- 
stands unterstrich und an der Tatsache vorbeisah, daf} ein Lied, wenn 
es auch nach einem anderen und vielleicht mit Benutzung dieses 
anderen entstanden war, so doch neben ihm sein Dasein fiihren mufte 
und konnte.’”* Other such “‘Parallellieder” would be the two versions 
of the end of the Burgundians. 

Schneider says he is not alone in this view: he mentions Mohr, 
de Boor, and Kralik as being of a like opinion. Of Kralik’s view there 
is no doubt: his Sigfridirilogie is written on the thesis of parallel 
songs; but of Mohr and de Boor there is not the same degree of cer- 
tainty. Mohr speaks of “Nebenquellen” and “Nebenhandlungen,” 


% Ibid., p. 204. % Weimar, 1947. 27 Ibid., p. 8. 
%8 Tbid., pp. 9-10. 2 Tbid., p. 10. 
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which Schneider rejects as insufficient; and de Boor uses the terms 
“Neudichtungen” and “Sproflieder” which do not necessarily cor- 
respond to Schneider’s parallel alternative sources. 

Dietrich von Kralik’s Sigfridtrilogie of 1941*° must have been for | 
Schneider, if not for the other critics of his work a tremendous dis- 
illusionment. Schneider had already given Kralik a reference in his 
Germanische Heldensage of 1928.*' The book, when it appeared thirteen 
years later, far exceeded Schneider’s estimate of “extensive.” It con- 
tains in itself nearly nine hundred pages, and is apparently only 
part one of volume one, with three more volumes to come. The whole 
work will therefore run to about four thousand pages. Both Schneider 
and Mohr have reviewed the book with increasing impatience and at 
much length. For Schneider one can have little sympathy; even at the 
end of a very adverse review™ he still finds it within his power to en- 
courage Kralik to further efforts. Whereas Mohr sees in the book a 
fearful example of the extent to which Nibelungen criticism can de- 
generate.® 

Kralik, so one gathers, thinks Heusler wrong for two reasons: first, 
that in his eagerness to defeat Lachmann’s “‘Liedertheorie” he fell 
into the opposite extreme and reckoned with too few songs;* secondly, 
that being steeped in the Scandinavian tradition, he reviewed the 
German story from a prejudiced point of view.® Kralik, therefore, 
suggests a compromise between Lachmann and Heusler: “Die Auffas- 
sung, die durch die folgenden Untersuchungen begriindet werden soll, 
nimmt eine mittlere Stellung ein....Es wird zu zeigen sein, daf 
jeder der beiden Teile des Nibelungenlieds sowie dessen Entsprechung 
in der Thidrekssaga die Beniitzung nicht nur einer gemeinsamen 
Hauptquelle, sondern mehrerer gemeinsamer Quellen . . . erkennen 
laBt. . . . Dabei sind es aber doch nicht viele, sondern verhiltnismafig 
nur wenige poetische Quellen, die in Betracht kommen.’™ That is, 
between Lachmann’s conglomerate of songs and Heusler’s unified 
growth, there was a third possibility—parallel songs. Moreover even 

© D. von Kralik, Die Sigfridtrilogie im Nibelungenlied und in der Thidrekssaga 
Halle, 1941, p. 15. 

1 Cf. H. Schneider, op. cit., p. 92: “Dem alten Briinhildlied sucht wértlich nahe zu 
kommen Kralik, Germ. Ferschungen, Vienna (1925) pp. 93 ff.—eine schmale Kostprobe 
umfassender Untersuchungen, die wir mit Ungeduld erwarten.” 

% Zeitschrift fiir deutsches Altestum, LXXVII, 1941, 59-70. 

33 Cf. W. Mohr, “Zu D. v. Kraliks Sigfridtrilogie.” Dichtung und V olkstum, 1942, 
Bd. 42, Anz. IV, p. 123: “Ware ich aberglaubisch, so méchte ich wohl unter dem Eindruck 


seiner Schrift geloben: dies hier sei meine letzte AuGerung zur Nibelungenfrage.” 
* Op. cit., p. 15. % Op. cit., p. 29. % Ob. cit., p. 15. 
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the process of unification of these songs would be a compromise: 
“An die Stelle der Theorie von der blofien Aneinanderreihung der 
Lachmannschen Additionstheorie, sowie der Heuslerschen Theorie der 
blofen Aufschwellung wire somit eine Kombinationstheorie zu setzen, 
eine Theorie der Verschmelzung, die aber mit Aufschwellung verbun- 
den ist.””*? 

It is difficult to follow what this means in practice, but it is possible 
to count up to thirteen songs that Kralik has proposed for various 
levels and periods, and of these most have the prefix “‘ur,”’ and “urur” 
or “vor.” Kralik’s oldest “Urlieder” are, however, three: “Das 
Briinhildlied von ‘Sigfrids’ Tod,” ‘‘Das Grimhildlied von ‘Sigfrids’ Tod” 
—these are tragedies—and a comedy, a ‘‘Kontrafaktur,” “Das Lied 
von Sigfrids Hochzeit.” Kralik gives the exact scenes which occur in 
each in long tables at the end of the book. It is therefore evident, as 
Mohr says,** that Kralik is treating the subject matter from an essen- 
tially dramatic rather than from an epic angle. Coupled with Kralik’s 
love of clarity and symmetry, it is a method which would reduce any 
subject matter to absurdity.*® Moreover, owing to his essentially 
authoritarian approach, it is well nigh impossible to follow the proc- 
esses of his thought. Schneider complains: ‘‘er fiihrt uns wie Kinder 
mit verbundenen Augen des Wegs,” or ‘‘er sammelt nicht die Krite- 
rien, die fiir seine Theorie sprechen, er schliefSt nicht, von der Arbeits- 
hypothese aus vorsichtig weitertastend; trife dies und jenes zu, so 
miifte . . . sondern es heifit stets: da es so und so ist, folgere ich mit 
Sicherheit. .. . Auf diese Art kann ein Vf. niemals iiberzeugen, son- 


37 Op. cit., pp. 15-16. 

38 Op. cit., p. 92, “Wenn Kralik seine Lieder “Tragédien’ und ‘Komédien’ nennt, so 
ist das in der Tat keine Metapher. Er verlangt von ihnen das gleiche, was die Theorie 
vom Drama fordert: eine Grundidee, und eine auf sie bezogene, bis ins Kleinste durch- 
motivierte Handlung.” 

39 Mohr (op. cit., p. 97) gives a sample of its application to Goethe’s Faust. “Mit 
Kraliks Methode traue ich mir zu erweisen, da dem Kompilator Goethe eine Dichtung 
vorgelegen hat, in der Wagner den Faust vergiftete. Denn ein Gifttrunk als blindes 
Motiv ist im Ostermonolog leicht erfunden; da Faust ihn beim Klang der Oster- 
glocken nicht trinkt, ist christliche Ubermalung. . . . Urspriinglich mu® der Mérder 
dabei beabsichtigt haben, da jeder Schluck ein Jahr von Faustens Lebenszeit abziehen 
soll. Dem alten Bauern ist so viel Raffinesse nicht zuzutrauen; wohl aber Wagner, der 
die Giftmischerei bei Faust gelernt haben kann. Wagner wird auch kurz darauf von 
Gespensterfurcht geplagt; der Pudel ist in Wahrheit Faustens Geist, der den Mérder 
verfolgt . . . In der Tat ist auch Faust bald verschwunden, Wagner laGt in der Studier- 
stube alles beim alten, und wenn Studenten den Herrn Professor besuchen, so finden sie 
dort einen andern, der sich in Faustens Mantel verkleidet hat. Erst der Kompilator 
hat Mephisto in diese Rolle eingesetzt, den er aus einer anderen Originaldichtung 


kannte.”’ 
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dern nur bestenfalls iiberreden.’*® An example is his “Urfabel’’ of the 
Siegfried and Briinbild story. His Siegfried is apparently a ‘“‘dimo- 
nischer Ubermensch,” armed with magic weapons, whose sin, as that of 
Briinhild too, is hybris. Yet Kralik does not reflect that it is scarcely 
possible that in the fourth century Siegfried’s exploits would have been 
looked upon in the light of sin. As Schneider says: ‘‘Wer will sich aber 
nun unterfangen, mit Sicherheit zu bestimmen, wie die Psychologie 
eines germanishgen Dichters des 4. Jahrhunderts... einen solchen 
Menschen ansah?... Unser Vf. interpretiert Hebbel in die germa- 
nische Friihdichtung hinein.’’*° Nor indeed does it end with Hebbel. 
There is the scene in Kralik’s original ““Horterwerbung,” where Hagen 
speaks with his father, which comes dangerously near Richard Wag- 
ner. 

All this would have been of little consequence if Kralik’s treat- 
ment had not automatically included an attack on the Nibelungenlied 
itself. On page 112 we read: “Die Tatigkeit des Epikers blieb doch der 
Hauptsache nach auf Umgestaltung und Umgruppierung, auf Kom- 
pilation und Kombination des motivischen Materials, das ihm seine 
poetischen Quellen lieferten, durchaus beschrankt. Er hat auch sonst 
nirgends solche Beweise selbstandiger poetischer Schépferkraft gelie- 
fert. Die wirklichen Zutaten des Epikers sind nirgends bedeutsame 
motivische Bereicherungen sondern erstrecken sich fast tiberall mehr 
oder weniger nur auf die Entfaltung eines prunkvollen héfischen und 
kirchlichen Miliés.’ Or again, even more explicitly, it and the Thidreks- 
saga are “mehr mechanisch durchgefiihrte buchmafige Kompila- 
tionen.” For Kralik, as Mohr says: “‘Alle verlorenen Vorlagen sind 
wirkliche Dichtungen, alles Erhaltene ist ein schmihliches ‘Ragout aus 
anderer Schmaus.’ Wer bis jetzt das Nibelungenlied und die Eddalie- 
der bewundert und geliebt hat, kommt sich nach dem Lesen von 
Kraliks Buch vor wie ein Kind, das iiber den Osterhasen und das 
Christkindchen aufgeklart worden ist und dann traurig fragt; ‘Aber 
der liebe Gott, den gibt es doch?’ Worauf Kralik strenge den Kopf 
schiittelt und antwortet: ‘Nein, den gibt es auch nicht; das werde 
ich im vierten Bande beweisen’.’” 

It is a far cry from Kralik to Panzer, from Kralik’s “Ururlieder”’ 
to Panzer’s Nibelungenstudien.“ For Panzer is an answer to Carlyle’s 


3% Op. cit., pp. 60, 62. Op. cit., p. 63. 
"| Op. cit., p. 112. ® Op. cit., p. 473. 
Op. cit., p. 95. 


“4 F. Panzer, Studien zum Nibelungenliede, Frankfurt am Main, 1925. 
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prayer: “Let anyone that has honestly read the Nibelungen . . . only 
tell us what he found there, and nothing that he did not find; we should 
then know something and, what were still better, be ready for knowing 
more.’ Panzer has no use for conjectural forms: “‘Statt dieser nicht 
vorhandenen, und wie mir scheint, weder beweisbaren noch auch nur 
wahrscheinlichen Liederfiille, halte ich mich an das tatsichlich Vor- 
handene,” he says.“ 

In 1928 Schneider had stated*’ with some assurance that all Heus- 
ler’s opponents could be grouped together as believers in an epic 
basis for Part One of the Nibelungen story, rather than in the song 
form as shown in Heusler’s tree, whether as with Wesle** and Nau- 
mann,** they preferred an epic independent of Part Two, or whether 
with Hempel®® and Neumann® they thought the poet had found the 
two parts already merged in his epic source. Now Panzer is most 
definitely an opponent of Heusler and yet he fits into neither of these 
categories. His view is in fact pure heresy: he does not believe in the 
“dltere not,” the twelfth-century epic that Heusler had conjectured 
as direct source of the Nibelungenlied. Hempel, reviewing Panzer’s 
Nibelungenstudien, says: ““P. glaubt die Thidrekssaga ganz auf die 
erhaltene, die héfische Fassung des Nibelungenliedes zuriickfiihren 
zu kénnen, streicht also das altere Epos, Heuslers ‘iltere Not,’ aus 
der Literaturgeschichte.’’ 

Panzer’s attack on Heusler’s theory is no arbitrary new develop- 
ment: it is, on the contrary, the result of a lifetime of patient research 
into every variety of literary source and historical reference, and it is 
on this that he has based his conception of the Nibelungenlied and the 
Nibelungen material. His approach is very much in keeping with 
Naumann’s prophecy of 1927: “‘Es mag leicht sein, dafi eine Folgezeit 
—erstens einmal—nicht mehr in Stammbaumform die Dinge sieht, 
sondern . .. flichenhafter denkt.”* The primary result of this has 


“ T. Carlyle, “Critical and Miscellaneous Essays. The Nibelungenlied,” West- 
minster Review, London, 1831, XXIX, p. 3. 

“ F. Panzer, Der Kampf am Wasichenstein. Walthariusstudien, Speyer am Rhein, 
1948, p. 63. 

7 Op. cit., pp. 86-87. 

“8 Zeitschrift fiir deutsche Philologie, u1, 1926, 33-45. 

9 Zeitschrift fiir Deutschkunde, 1927, pp. 1-17. 

5° Germanische Bibliothek, xxu, 2, 1926. 

5! Deutsche Vierteljahrsschrift fiir Literaturwissenschaft und Geistesgeschichte, v, 1927, 
130-71. 

5 Zeitschrift fiir deutsches Altertum Ltxxxu, 1948, 1 and 2, p. 28. 

8 Op. cit., p. 10. 
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been with Panzer to reinstate the Nibelungenlied as a normal piece of - 
literature. Hempel in his review is quick to seize upon the point and 
emphasize on the contrary the poem’s apartness which is the main 
justification for Heusler’s treatment. Panzer disagrees: for him the 
Nibelungenlied has “‘germanischen Stoff und germanische Haltung 
wohl treu bewahrt, aber doch viel tiefer und vielseitiger im Strome 
seiner Zeit gestanden...als man bisher wahr haben mochte.’® 
Panzer argues as follows: given a positive result from a comparison 
of two pieces of literature, that is, given resemblances in the situations 
and in the order in which they are related, given similarities of con- 
text and even verbal agreements, then surely one may assume that the 
one has borrowed from the other. Nor, unless there is other proof, 
is there reason to suppose a common source between the two. The case 
in point is the relationship between the Nibelungenlied and the Pro- 
vencal poem Daurel et Beton. After a detailed comparison, Panzer 
concluded that there was direct borrowing from the Provengal epic 
by the author of the Nibelungenlied. Not that the latter confined him- 
self to the Provengal poem: he has striking similarities to such other 
French epics as Renaus de Montauban and Mainet, and even to the 
Chanson de Roland, for the account of Siegfried’s death comes very 
near, in its details, to that of Roland. Hempel objects that, although 
taken as a whole the comparisons are a convincing demonstration 
that the German storyteller borrowed from French literature, taken 
singly they offer no definite proof that he borrowed specifically from 
this poem or from that one. On the contrary there existed always 
what Schneider® called a ‘“Motivgemeinschaft” which could have 
furnished the material. “Uberhaupt,” says Hempel,* ‘“miissen wir 
neben der individuellen eine kollektive Vorbildlichkeit stets als 
Moglichkeit gelten lassen.” 

But Hempel’s main objections refer to the second part of Panzer’s 
book. Here the heresy proper begins, for Panzer proceeds to make the 
same kind of textual comparison between the Nibelungenlied and the 
Thidrekssaga, which incidentally Déring and Rassmann®™ had at- 
tempted, though far from fully, before him, as he had done between the 


5 F, Panzer: Studien zum Nibelungenliede, Frankfurt am Main, 1945, p. 4. 

% H. Schneider, Zeitschrift fiir deutsche Philologie, u1, 1926, pp. 200-43. Also 
Germanische Heldensage, Bd. 1, Berlin and Leipzig, 1928, p. 87. 

56 Op. cit., p. 30. 

57 Cf. B. Déring, Uber die Quellen der Niflungasaga in der altnordischen Thidreks- 
saga, Dissertation, Leipzig, 1869. A. Rassmann: Die Niflungasaga und das Nibelungen- 
lied, Heilbronn, 1877. 
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Nibelungenlied and Daurel et Beton. Moreover he proceeds to draw 
the same kind of conclusions of direct borrowing which would effec- 
tively dispense with the “‘altere not” as a source. In 1928°* Schneider 
had been horrified to find that there still existed some support for 
Paul’s old theory®* that the Thidrekssaga had borrowed from the 
Nibelungenlied. He has presumably been far more shocked since 1945, 
Panzer makes no bones about it. The old view of Zarncke,® Déring 
and Paul is, in his opinion the correct one, namely that: ‘die Erzah- 
lung der Thidrekssaga von den Nibelungen .. . stelle nichts anderes 
dar als eine freie Bearbeitung des Nibelungenliedes. Ich halte diese 
Auffassung fiir die richtige und einzig mégliche, die heute herrschende 
fiir unrichtig. Es sind aufere und innere Griinde, die mich zu dieser 
Uberzeugung gefiihrt haben. Ich bitte sie mit Geduld anzuhéren.’® 

The external evidence is, first, that if his assumption that the Be- 
chelaren episode represents the reception of Barbarossa by King Bela 
of Hungary in 1189 is correct, then the Thidrekssaga could not have 
derived the incident from an “altere not” of 1160; secondly, Daurel 
et Beton cannot be dated, he thinks, as early as 1160, so that any 
knowledge of it in the Thidrekssaga must have been derived from the 
Nibelungenlied and not from the “ialtere not.”” Even Heusler® and 
Singer® had admitted this difficulty of its dating and had had to as- 
sume an earlier poem of which the existing text would be a “‘remanie- 
ment.’”’ Nevertheless, as Hempel points out,™ Panzer’s dating of 
Daurel between 1180 and 1205 remains one of the weakest and least 
provable points in his argument. Becker,® for example, thought the 
poem might be as late as 1240, and certainly not earlier than 1220, 
which would put it as evidence completely out of court. There is, 
however, still the internal evidence of the Thidrekssaga; evidence of 


58 Op. cit., p. 94. 

5° H. Paul, “Die Thidrekssaga und das Nibelungenlied.” Sitzungsberichte d. philos.- 
philol. und histor. Kl. d. kgl. bayr. Akad. d. Wissenschaften, 1900, pp. 297-338. 

6 F, Zarncke, “Uber Heinrich Fischer, Nibelungenlied oder Nibelungenlieder?” 
Literarisches Centralblatt fiir Deutschland, 1859, pp. 316 f. 

6! Op. cit., p. 112. 

® A. Heusler, “Die Quelle der Briinhildsage in Thidrekssaga und Nibelungenlied,” 
Aufsitze sur Sprache und Literaturgeschichte. W. Braune dargebracht, 1920, pp. 79 ff. 

6 Neujahrsblatt der Literarischen Gesellschaft in Bern auf das Jahr 1917, Bern 1916, 
pp. 97 ff. Also Germanisch-romanisches Mittelalter, Aufsdtze und V ortrige von S. Singer, 
1938, pp. 248 ff. 

4 Op. cit., p. 34. 
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arbitrary shortening and alterations, on rationalistic grounds, of a 
text which still contains word similarities to the Nibelungenlied. It 
is a situation which for Panzer allowed of only one interpretation. 
That subjective elements may have played a part in his conclusions he 
readily admits;* but compared with the methods used by Heusler’s 
school to assess the “‘altere Not” these are negligible. Not all Heusler’s 
followers, nor indeed Heusler himself, were blind to the shortcomings 
of the Thidrekssaga. Panzer points out:” ““Konnte doch auch Heusler 
gelegentlich von den ‘vielen Stérungen in der Saga, die man patho- 
logisch nennen méchte’ reden, und er hat allen Ernstes die Meinung 
ausgesprochen, der Verfasser méchte bei seiner Niederschrift wohl 
unter alkoholischen Einwirkungen gestanden haben.” Therefore it is 
with scarcely credible inconsequence that they still sought in the 
Thidrekssaga “‘alle Ziige heraus, in denen man irgendwie einen Hauch 
der Friihe zu wittern glaubte’’;® still chose to ignore all its evidence 
to the contrary, for the sake of the theory that it contained “die echte 
alte Uberlieferung aus dem pritendierten Epos...das zwar nie 
jemand gesehen hat, dessen Eigenschaften aber fiir diese Untersuchun- 
gen a priori feststanden.’® It is Bédier’s famous cry of ‘‘ot sont les 
textes’”’ over again. For Panzer the text is before us. Whether it is the 
same one from which the author of the Thidrekssaga borrowed is a ' 
different matter. It was at any rate a written and not an oral source * 
that he used. 

Das miiSte doch ein sehr merkwiirdiges Gedichtnis gewesen sein, das wichtige 
Erzahlungsstiicke und -verbindungen vdéllig vergessen oder ver- und entstellt, 
daneben aber zahllose Einzelheiten gleichgiiltigen Inhalts bis in den Wortlaut 
hinein behalten hatte. Nein, der Zustand, in dem sich die Nibelungenge- 
schichte in der Saga findet, ist nur als willkiirliche Bearbeitung einer schrift- 
lichen Vorlage verstandlich. Geschrieben standen die deutschen epischen 
Gedichte, auf die sich die Saga beruft, zur Verfiigung; die daneben genannten 
Mitteilungen deutscher Kaufleute gaben nur die Bestatigung, dafi Geschichten 
um Dietrich in Deutschland wirklich iiberall in der Form bekannt waren, in 
der sie diese Gedichte erzaihlten. Es wire ja auch eine reichlich naive Vorstel- 
lung zu glauben, da& etwa jeder in Bergen anzutreffende deutsche Kaufmann 


imstande gewesen ware, die Heldenfabeln mit allen den Einzelheiten zu 
erzahlen, die die Saga bewahrt.”° 


The process would be, in fact, an exact parallel to the borrowings 
in the Thidrekssaga from Kénig Rother for the Osangtrix and Melias 


% Op. cit., p. 159. 7 Thid., p. 160. 
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story, and to the borrowings from the Waltharius for the story of 
Valtari and Hildigund, and for these no one has as yet suggested any- 
thing other than a written transmission. 

The determination of the relationship between the Nibelungenlied 
and the Thidrekssaga and the assessment of the French influence on 
the story were the first pieces which Panzer fitted into the jigsaw 
puzzle of the Nibelungen material. Three years later” he added the 
next: the Walther, Hildigund, and Hagen pieces and all the story they 
involved. Quite simply he traces the knowledge of it in the Nibelungen- 
lied from the Latin Waltharius itself: “Ich finde unter den Angaben 
des Liedes wie in seinen allgemeinen Umstianden nichts, das uns hin- 
dern miifte, diese Stoffkenntnis des Nibelungendichters auf die 
einfachste und nichstliegende Weise zu erkliren: er schépfte sie unmit- 
telbar aus dem Waltharius.’’” Nor, for Panzer, is this surprising in a 
man who could draw inspiration from Virgil’s Aeneis in the original 
version.” And there is this also: the manuscript of the Waltharius 
was in the episcopal library at Passau during the period when, in all 
probability, the Nibelungenlied was being composed at the same place. 

The publication of Panzer’s Walthariusstudien was delayed until 
1948, the same year as he added, from his comparison of Ruodlieb with 
the Nibelungenlied, yet another piece to his growing picture of the 
work of the poet of the Nibelungenlied. He concluded that here also 
there was a distinct dependence of the younger on the older writer.” 

The final pieces in the picture were added quite recently in two ar- 
ticles entitled Nibelungische Ketzereien.” In the first he repeats in 
much fuller detail his thesis of 19127 that the story of Siegfried win- 
ning Briinhild for Gunther, as contained in the Nibelungenlied, is 
derived from a north Russian fairy tale of the eleventh or twelfth 
century, which had spread to Germany along the great trading routes. 
This is the opposite view to that held by Heusler and Schneider, but 
Panzer is supported by Frings”? and by Baesecke.”® It is, in fact, the 


™ F. Panzer, Der Kampf am Wasichenstein. Walthariusstudien, Speyer am Rhein, 
1948. 
% Ibid., p. 50. % Tbid., p. 61. 
™ In Festschrift Paul Kluckhohn und Herm. Schneider dargebracht, Tubingen, 1948, 
p. 81. 
% In Paul und Braune Beitrdge, txxu, 3, 1950, pp. 463-98; txxm, 1951, pp. 95-123. 
% Cf. F. Panzer, Studien sur germanischen Sagengeschichte, Munich, 1912, Bd. 2, 
pp. 143 ff. 

7 In Paul und Braune Beitrige, xxi, 3, 1950, pp. 498-500. 

78 Op. cit., p. 239. Cf. also K-E. Wadekin, Nibelungenlied und Deutsch-Russische 
Beszichungen im Mittelalter, in Paul und Braune Beitrige, xxi, 1951, pp. 284-304. 
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only positive solution that has been offered to the puzzle of where the 
poet of the Nibelungenlied could have derived the elements of the 
story. Negatively, too, Panzer proves in the second article that, since 
the Eddic version, with its sleeping Valkyrie surrounded by fire, was 
unknown to German tradition—even the Briinhild of the “Lectulus 
Brunihilde” refers to the historical Merovingian queen and not to the 
Briinhild of the Nibelungen legend—it follows that the Nibelungen- 
lied did not derive its information from the Scandinavian tradition. 

Frings apart from his support of Panzer’s theory of the Russian 
source is otherwise not a heretic. He is, on the contrary, a believer 
in the “‘altere not,” and, with Wesle,”® in a ““Kurzepos” as the source of 
Part One of the story. And as regards the influence of the French epics, 
there he subscribes to Schneider’s “‘Motivgemeinschaft” rather than 
to borrowings from certain definite poems. ‘Der Dichter des Nibel- 
ungenliedes arbeitet nach einem westlichen Schema; mehr sagen wir 
nicht,” he concluded after an investigation of Raoul de Cambrai.®° 

Panzer’s contributions to the study of the Nibelungenlied are 
perhaps still too recent to have occasioned much comment. But his 
belief in the value of the poem itself rather than in any conjectured 
earlier forms is no isolated approach. Fr. Maurer’s article Das Leid 
im Nibelungenliede,* for example, is a pointer in this direction. 
Maurer pleads for a reconsideration of the so-called inconsistencies 
in the poem without the usual reference to the poem’s antecedents. 
Mir scheint die Aufgabe zu sein, das Gedicht, so wie es uns vorliegt, als ein 
einheitliches Werk zu deuten, nicht aus der Geschichte des Stoffs und seinen 
verschiedenen Gestaltungen heraus. Es ist zu versuchen, das Werk aus einer 
einheitlichen Anschauung und aus einer geschlossenen Haltung des Dichters 
heraus zu deuten. Wenn es eine grofe und echte Dichtung ist, mu8 das még- 
lich sein. So lange das nicht gelingt, so lange wir gezwungen.: sind, immer 
wieder fiir bestimmte Ziige auf “das alte Heldenlied,” die alte heldische Auf- 
fassung und dgl. zuriickzugreifen, die zu den Idealen der Zeit und des Gedichts 
im Widerspruch stehen, so lange scheint mir der Dichter abgewertet und zu 
schlecht behandelt. Wenn er ein echter Dichter war, dann hat er sich nicht 
von seinem Stoff in den entscheidenden Gestalten und Problemen Ziige und 


Stiicke von Auffassungen aufzwingen lassen, die seiner eigenen Auffassung 
widersprechen.™ 


J. Fourquet reviewing the article*® attaches the same importance 
to the work of the author of the Nibelungenlied. He argues that the 


79 Op. cit. 8° Romanica. Festschrift Neubert, 1948, pp. 109-16. 

81 Angebinde John Meier sum 65. Geburtstag 14 Juli 1949, Lahr, 1949. 
% Tbid., p. 84, n. 5. 

8 J. Fourquet, Zum Nibelungenlied, typescript, Strasbourg, 1949. 
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Nibelungenlied and perhaps the “‘altere not” before it are deliberately 
made unchristian and archaic. An analogous case would be the seven- 
teenth-century dramas of Racine and Corneille which also exclude 
all mention of “le merveilleux chrétien,” although the authors were 
profoundly religious. Their action is understandable for religious rea- 
sons, but for the author of the Nibelungenlied there are probably 
political grounds. Now, Naumann, Schwietering,“ de Boor,®’ and 
Panzer*® have all agreed that the poem is hardly Christian—even 
Riideger’s death is not that**—but they therefore assume that, if it 
is not strictly speaking heathen, it can be fitted into a period some- 
where in between and roughly called ‘“‘vorchristlich.” This according 
to Fourquet is nonsense. 


Vorchristlich wire im strengen Sinne eine Kunst, wo ein anderer Glaube, eine 
andere Lehre von den géttlichen Kraften zum Ausdruck kame als die christ- 
liche. Diese Kunst [the Nibelungenlied] taéuscht uns eine Welt vor, die nicht 
nur von der christlichen, sondern von jeder Heilslehre unberiihrt geblieben 
ware. Das ist historisch undenkbar; eine solche Welt gab es nie: in den vor- 
christlichen Religionen entgeht kein Gegenstand, keine Handlung dem Gétt- 
lichen, Magischen, Sakramentalen—ein Blick auf die Triimmer einer solchen 
Welt in der Edda belehrt uns dariiber.” 


Fourquet would therefore prefer the explanation that: ‘die vorchrist- 
liche Welt des Nibelungenliedes ist eine fiir die Zwecke der héfischen 
Kunst geschaffene, die eine solche braucht, um die Menschen nur- 
menschlich handeln zu lassen. An Reste einer friiheren Weltanschau- 
ung, die durch die Quellen vermittelt waren, glaube ich nicht.””™ 
Nevertheless the interest in the various archaic aspects of the 
poem still continues and with it the attempts at determining the 
“original” forms.” There are also the evergreen historical interpreta- 


“ Cf. H. Naumann, “Die jiingeren Erfindungen im Heldenroman,” Zeitschrift fiir 
Deutschkunde, xi, 1926, p. 33: “Archaismen, so werden wir erkennen, sind eben nicht 
immer nur unwillkiirlich und gewissermafen versehentlich im neuen Strombett mit- 
gefiihrte Reliktblicke der Vorzeit, sondern kénnen auch sehr bewuft erfundene jiingere 
Zutaten sein.” 

% Deutsche Vierteljahrsschrift fiir Literaturwissenschaft und Geistesgeschichte, x, 
1932, p. 403. 

% Die Deutsche Dichtung des Mittlalters, Potsdam, 1932, p. 208. 

8? Das Attilabild in Geschichte, Legende und heroischer Dichtung, Bern, 1932, p. 16. 

88 Zeitschrift fiir deutsche Bildung, xtv, 1938, p. 259. 

8° Cf. Maurer, op. cit., pp. 107-08. ” Op. cit. * Tbid. 

® Cf. H. Kuhn, “Kriemhilds Hort und Rache,”’ Festschrift P. Kluckhohn und Herm. 
Schneider, 1948, pp. 84-100. Also “Briinhilds und Kriemhilds Tod.” Zeitschrift fiir 
deutsches Altertum, txxxu, 1950, pp. 191-99: “Dieser Artikel versucht zu erklaren, 
welche Sagenzweige den unnatiirlichen Tod Briinhilds und Kriemhilds enthalten haben, 
und in welcher Form, insbesondere, wie alt diese Motive sind und warum die Frauen so 
sterben muften,” p. 191. 
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tions, of which de Boor’s Hat Sigfrid gelebi?® is the most plausible. 
There is obviously much truth’in his assertion that: “Wenn irgend 
etwas an der Sigfriddichtung Geschichte ist, so ist es Sigfrids Tod,’””™ 
that is at the hands of his relatives; but this does not necessarily lead 
to the conclusion of a Burgundian rather than a Merovingian basis 
to the story. E. Bickel in his Arminiusbiographie und Sagensigfrid® 
thought it was to be equated with Arminius’s death.” 

Of the other recent publications de Boor’s introduction to the tenth 
edition of Bartsch’s text,” then the sections dealing with the Nibe- 
lungenlied in Schneider’s Heldendichtung, Geistlichendichiung, Ritter- 
dichtung** and in his Geschichte der deutschen Dichiung,* and, lastly, 
Fr. Neumann’s article in the Verfasserlexikon of 1943! all give a 
comprehensive outline of the subject and its problems. Other writings, 
such as K. Bollinger’s Das Tragische im héfischen Epos,™ and N. 
Diirrenmatt’s Das Nibelungenlied im Kreis der hifischen Dichtung'™ 
make little material contribution to any further knowledge of the 
subject. They merely serve to swell the not inconsiderable amount 
of study that has been devoted to the poem during the last twelve 
years. 

MARY FLEET 
University of London, King’s College 


% Paul und Braune Beitrége, xi, 1939, pp. 250-71. 


“ Ibid., p. 263. * Bonn, 1949. 
% Cf. also E. A. Thompson, A History of Attila and the Huns, Oxford, 1948, p. 65: 
“The destruction of their realm caught the imagination of contemporaries. .. . Alone 


among the events of this period of Burgundian history it is mentioned by no less than 
four of the chroniclers, and it provided the historical basis of the epic of the Nibelungen. 
It was indeed a ‘bellum memorabile’; yet the reason for it is to us an utter mystery.” 

7 Leipzig, 1940. % Heidelberg, 1943, pp. 373-82. 

* Bonn, 1949, pp. 89-90. 

100 ““Nibelungenlied und Klage,” Verfasserlexikon des deutschen Mittelaliers, mm, 
1943, pp. 514-60. 


101 Wiirzburg, 1939. 102 Bern, 1945. 

















WAS CHAUCER’S MERCHANT IN DEBT? 
A STUDY IN CHAUCERIAN SYNTAX AND RHETORIC 


IT SEEMS to be the generally accepted scholarly view that the merchant 
of the Prologue to the Canterbury Tales' was insolvent. In what follows 
I propose to call this view in question. 

The conclusion that the merchant was insolvent, !et me begin by 
asserting, can be argued only, if at all, from one line in the description 
of the merchant, the line immediately involved, namely Ther wiste 
no wight that he was in dette; for the remainder of the description, where 
it is not, as in the line A Marchant was ther with a forked berd, neutral 
with respect to the question at issue, is clearly either, as in the line 
Wel koude he in eschaunge sheeldes selle, definitely inconsistent with 
the conclusion that the merchant was insolvent, or, as in the three 
lines bearing most directly on the meaning of the crucial line, the lines 
This worthy man ful wel his wit bisette and So estaily was he of his gover- 
naunce, With his bargaynes and with his chevyssaunce, at all consistent 


1 A Marchant was ther with a forked berd 
In motteleye and hye on horse he sat 
. Upon his heed a Flaundryssh bevere hat 
His bootes clasped faire and fetisly 
His resons he spak ful solempnely 
Sownynge alway thencrees of his wynnyng 
He wolde the see were kept for any thing 
Bitwixe Middelburgh and Orewelle 
Wel koude he in eschaunge sheeldes selle 
This worthy man ful wel his wit bisette 
Ther wiste no wight that he was in dette 
So estatly was he of his governaunce 
With his bargaynes and with his chevyssaunce 
For sothe he was a worthy man with-alle 
But sooth to seyn I noot how men hym calle A.270-84 


Quoted, without the punctuation, from the Globe edition. So also the other Chaucerian 
lines in this paper. 

2 Cf. Ewald Filiigel, Anglia xxiv, 472, “Der Marchant Chaucer’s—des kauf- 
mannssohnes—. . . ist, wenn er auch verschuldet und auf seinen vorteil bedacht, doch 
ein gentleman und frei von den niedrigen kniffen, die diesem stande . . . einen kommen- 
tar giebt”’; T. A. Knott, “Chaucer’s Anonymous Merchant,” Philological Quarterly, 1, 
1, 14, “It is possible, I believe, to explain the Merchant’s success in concealing his debts 
only on the assumption that he was one of those persons who were deeply involved in 
the national finances,” and further, “It seems certain therefore that the Merchant stood 
smal] chance of manipulating his accounts and business so as to conceal his insolvency, 
if Chaucer’s reference is simply to his private business”; and J. M. Manly, Canterbury 
Tales, p. 573, ““The Marchant is in some respects undoubtedly typical, but not all 
merchants were in debt.” 
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with this conclusion only if one begins by assuming it.* To put it 
otherwise, if the line Ther wiste no wight that he was in dette is not a 
statement to the effect that he was insolvent, then all the lines in the 
description of the merchant, so far as relevant, point to the conclu- 
sion that he was not only solvent but opulent. 

As to the crucial line itself, it is evident that this is not explicitly 
and indubitably a statement to the effect that the merchant was in 
debt, since the noun clause does not by itself constitute a statement, 
and since the line as a whole is a true statement even if we assume that 
the merchant was not in debt; is a literally and completely true 
statement, indeed, only if we assume that he was not in debt.5 

The fact is that taken by itself this line is ambiguous in relation to 
the question at issue and that it admits of either of two conflicting 
interpretations: the interpretation “‘He was in debt, but no one knew 
it,” which evidently is the conventional interpretation,’ and the 
interpretation ‘‘No one knew him to be in debt,” an interpretation 
which is itself ambiguous in the sense that it may be construed both 
as a simple contradictory, “He was not in debt,” and as an emphatic 
contrary, ‘“He was decidedly not in debt,” “(He was anything but in 
debt.’”? 


’ That is to say, if the merchant was insolvent and had succeeded in keeping his 
insolvency a secret, then this latter fact would constitute support—of very doubtful 
validity—for the assertions made in these three lines; but the assertions made in these 
three lines do not constitute support for the conclusion that the merchant was insolvent. 

4 Since if he was not in debt, no one could know that he was. 

5 Since if he was in debt, he himself, to say nothing of his creditors, would be aware 
of this fact. 

6 Cf. the modern prose rendering by J. S. P. Tatlock and Percy McKaye, The 
Complete Poetical Works of Geoffrey Chaucer, page 5, of this line, the line preceding, and 
the two following: “This worthy man employed his wit full cunningly; no wight knew 
that he was in debt, so stately he was of demeanor in bargaining and borrowing.”’ It is 
to be noticed that, taken at its face value, this rendering of the crucial line is, in context, 
self-contradictory, since it both assumes and denies the merchant’s knowledge of his 
own insolvency. We could of course suppose that by “‘no one” Chaucer here means “no 
one else,” but we should still have to explain how, by whatever devices, the merchant 
could conceal his insolvency from his creditors, or to conclude that by “‘no one” Chaucer 
really means “no one besides his creditors and himself.” (See n. 4, 5.) As to the rendering 
of the three contextual lines, it may be pointed out that Chaucer does not say that the 
merchant employed his intelligence cunningly but that he employed it well, and that 
the usual meaning in Chaucer of the word governaunce, namely “management,”’ makes 
good sense in the context, whereas the rendering ‘demeanor’ (as well as the rendering 
“stately’’) is forced. (See n. 3.) Assume that the merchant was solvent, and there is no 
necessity of forcing this or any other part of the context. 

7 Theoretically, it may be noted, the line is capable also of the interpretation 
“Whether or not he was in debt, no one knew that he was,” “If he was in debt, no one 
knew it.” 
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It is the contrary meaning, I am sure, that Chaucer specifically 
has in mind, but I shall argue first for the contradictory. 









































What is meant when one says that taken by itself this line is 
ambiguous is of course that it is ambiguous for us, who know it only 
as a line of writing. For it may be assumed that it was not ambiguous 
for anyone hearing Chaucer recite it, since it may be assumed that the 
meaning of the line would at once be made clear by the sentence mel- 
ody. 

Now though it is not possible conclusively to determine the sen- 
tence melody of the line in advance of an interpretation known to be 
correct, it is possible, by the simple process of reading the line aloud 
congruently with the two different interpretations ‘He was in debt, 
but no one knew it” and “No one knew him to be in debt” (=he was 
not in debt), to establish two different melodies; and it is possible 
also, I believe, by comparing these two melodies with Chaucerian 
line melody in general by reference to one of the factors involved in 
sentence melody, to arrive at presumptive evidence for the one or the 
other of these melodies and so at presumptive evidence for the one or 
the other of the two interpretations. The factor I refer to is the 
position of the logical stress.® 

Since we should expect the logical stress to fall on the logically 
most significant words, and since these are in the case of the interpre- 
tation “He was in debt, but no one knew it” the words wis/e and delle 
and in the case of the contradictory interpretation the words no wight 
and deiie, we may indicate the two following logical stress patterns, 


Ther wiste no wight | that he was in détte 
Ther wiste né wight | that he was in détte, 


and we may ask which of these two patterns, independently of an 
interpretation known to be correct, is the more likely to be the right 
one; that is, which of the two words, wiste and no wight, in the first 
half-line, would be the more likely to receive the logical stress. To 
this question I offer the following answer. 
1. In any line of the metrical type 
es a ee 


in Chaucer, one of the two beats in the first half-line tends to be heav- 
ier than the other, and, when the word order is normal, this heavier 


® As will be noted later, the specific meaning of the line is a matter not only of the 
position but also of the character of the logical stress. 
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beat tends to coincide with the metrical stress just before the caesura. 
Further, this heavier beat tends to coincide with the word stress 
just before the caesura, provided the word is of a kind not normally 
unstressed.® 

2. In the logical stress hierarchy in Chaucer,'® the negative in- 
definite pronoun is higher in rank than the finite verb, especially 
when, as here, the metrical stress and the word stress fall on the nega- 
tive, the negative in this case tending to be emphatic. 

3. The finite verb of a clause with anticipatory there in Chaucer," 
when the word order is normal, regularly is unstressed, the effect of 
the construction, whatever the word order, being to throw a heavy 
stress on another element in the clause, normally the subject.” 

4. As to the actual treatment in Chaucer of the two words wiste 
and no wight, the evidence would seem to be that though wisie fre- 
quently is stressed, it tends to be stressed only in an emphatic position, 
and that no wight, on the other hand, when the metrical stress and the 
word stress fall on the negative, regularly is stressed, and is in every 
instance heavily stressed, unless this is an exception, when it comes 
just before the caesura.” 

So far therefore as the observations just made are accurate, and 


® In the case involved the word stress is determined by the metrical stress, the 
stress of no wight being variable. In general, it should be noted, the heavy beat of the 
first half-line, whatever the metrical type, tends to coincide with the metrical stress 
and the word stress just before the caesura; as the heavy beat of the second half-line 
tends to coincide with the metrical stress and the word stress just before the end. 
10 As in English generally. 
11 As in English generally. 
12 Note the exception in the following antithesis: 
Right as ther dyed never man quod he 
That he ne lyvede in erthe in som degree 
Right so ther lyvede never man he seyde 
In all this world that som tym he ne deyde. A. Kn. 2843-46 
'3 T cite here, by way of illustration, lines with no wight in this position the logical 
stress pattern of which I believe to be the same as that of the line under examination: 
Ther dorste no wight clepen hire but dame A. Rv. 3956 
For unto no wight dooth he daliaunce _—iB.. Th. 1894 
That he wol no wight suffren bere the keye E. Mch. 2044 
He nolde no wight tellen his entente F. Fkl. 1492 
She dorste at no wight axen it forfere TC 4. 672 
Me thinketh no wyght ought us here-of blame. LGW 2134 
Cf. also the first half-line of the following lines: 
Ther koude no wight pynchen at his writyng A. Prol. 326 
Ther dorste no wight hand upon hym legge A. Rv. 3937 
To tellen no wight of oure privetee —_—_B. Sh. 1354 
Ther loved no wight hotter in his lyve. LGW 59 
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so far as the implied assumption is correct—namely that if the logical 
stress falls on wiste the merchant was in debt, and if it falls on no 
wight he was not in debt'*—the evidence from the position of the logical 
stress clearly favors the contradictory of the conclusion that the mer- 
chant was insolvent.” 


Now if the line Ther wiste no wight that he was in dette is in meaning 
the contradictory of the conclusion that the merchant was insolvent, 
in other words is a statement to the effect that he was solvent, then 
obviously the line is a periphrasis, negative in form but affirmative in 
force. I should like to cite here an unmistakable instance of Chaucer’s 
use of this species of statement by implication which, though it is not, 
as to form, in detail like the statement on the merchant, is in my opin- 
ion so close a parallel that it affords analogical evidence for the con- 
clusion that the merchant was solvent. It is to be found in Troilus 
and Criseyde, in the lines 


For wel thou wost the name yit of here 

Among the peple as who seith halwed is 

For nevere was ther wight"* I dar wel swere 

That evere wiste that she dide amis. 3.267-70 


It may be noted first that the words here italicized constitute a 
statement and that this statement is concerned with the question 
whether or not Criseyde had done “amiss,” as the statement on the 
merchant is concerned with the question whether or not the merchant 
was in debt. And it may be noted further that the statement on Cri- 
seyde, like that on the merchant, may in relation to the question in- 
volved be divided into two parts: a neutral member, that she dide amis, 
corresponding to that he was in detie, indicating a kind of fact but not 
by itself stating a fact, and a qualifying member, nevere was ther wight 
that evere wiste, corresponding to ther wiste no wight, affirming or deny- 
ing the fact. 


14 Since the meaning could be “Whether or not he was in debt, no one knew that 
he was” and in this case the logical stress would fall on wiste, and since theoretically 
there could be a logical stress both on wiste and on no wight if the merchant was in 
debt, the assumption may be stated: unless there is a logical stress on wiste, the mer- 
chant was not in debt. 

4 The line is ambiguous for us, it should perhaps be pointed out, not simply be- 
cause it is for us only a line of writing but also because it is an ellipsis, either (as the full 
form would be rendered into modern English) of ‘“‘There knéw no one a certain fAct, 
namely that he was in débt” or of “There knew né6 one such a thing (any such thing) 
as that he was in débt.” 

6 Cf. the variant reading that man is unbore. 
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In the main the two statements correspond also, it will be seen, 
as to grammatical form: corresponding completely in the case of the 
neutral member, since this is in both statements a noun clause intro- 
duced by the conjunction ‘hat and serving grammatically as a direct 
object; and corresponding essentially in the case of the qualifying 
member, since on the one hand mevere was ther wight that evere wiste 
may without change of essential meaning be converted to ther wiste 
no wight evere, and on the other hand ther wiste no wight may without 
change of essential meaning be converted to ther was no wight that 
wiste, there being thus no significant difference either in grammatical 
structure or in material content between the fuller form used in the 
statement on Criseyde and the shorter form used in the statement on 
the merchant. 

And the two statements correspond, it will be seen further, as to 
possible interpretation, since the statement on Criseyde, considered 
independently of the context, is capable of either of two conflicting 
interpretations: the interpretation “‘She had done amiss, but no one 
had ever known it,” corresponding to ‘He was in debt, but no one 
knew it,” and the interpretation “No one had ever known her to do 
amiss”? (=she had never done amiss), corresponding to “No one 
knew him to be in debt” (=he was not in debt).!* 

The presumption, therefore, so far as correspondence as to logical 
and grammatical structure and correspondence as to possible interpre- 
tation constitute evidence of correspondence as to meaning, is that 
since the statement on Criseyde obviously is a statement by implica- 
tion to the effect that she had not done amiss, the statement on the 
merchant is a statement by implication to the effect that he was not 
in debt." 


So much for the contradictory interpretation, “He was not in 
debt.”’ I wish now to consider the contrary interpretation, ‘““He was 
decidedly not in debt,” ‘‘He was anything but in debt,” the meaning 
which, I believe, Chaucer specifically has in mind. 


17 Cf. the rendering by J. S. P. Tatlock and Percy McKaye, op. cit., p. 430: “... 
there never was wight that ever knew her to do amiss.”’ (See n. 6.) 

18 Theoretically it is capable also of the interpretation “Whether or not she had 
done amiss, no one ever knew (had ever known) that she had.” The fact that wiste is in 
an emphatic position would lend support to this interpretation, but it obviously is not 
the specific meaning intended. (See n. 7.) 

19 The argument may be stated also as follows: the two statements being essentially 
the same as to structure and, except for the neutral element, essentially the same as to 
material content, if the statement on Criseyde is a denial that she had done amiss, 
the statement on the merchant is a denial that he was in debt. 
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In support of this interpretation I offer first what may be called 
negative evidence: the fact, already noted, that the line taken by 
itself admits of this interpretation and the fact that it may be read 
aloud according to this interpretation without affecting the evidence 
from the position of the logical stress offered in support of the inter- 
pretation “He was not in debt,” the difference in sentence melody 
between contradictory and contrary being not in the position of the 
logical stress but in its specific character.”° 

I offer next what I regard as more positive evidence: the fact that 
the contrary interpretation is more consistent with the context, the 
remainder of the description of the merchant, than either the inter- 
pretation “‘He was in debt” or the interpretation ‘He was not in debt,” 
and more particularly with the three lines of the context bearing 
most directly on the meaning of the crucial line—the line immediate- 
ly preceding, This worthy man ful wel his wit bisette, and the two 
lines immediately following, So estatly was he of his governaunce, With 
his bargaynes and with his chevyssaunce; lines from which it is obviously 
more reasonable to argue that the merchant was prosperous and 
wealthy than that he was insolvent or that he was merely solvent.” 


Now considered as stating the contradictory of the conclusion that 
the merchant was insolvent, as I have already pointed out, the line 
Ther wiste no wight that he was in dette is a periphrasis, negative in 
form but affirmative in force. It is plain, hence, that if the line states 
not only the contradictory of the conclusion that the merchant was 
insolvent but also the contrary, it is a clear-cut instance of litotes, 
like periphrasis in general a favorite Chaucerian rhetorical device. 

As an example in Chaucer of litotes in effect one could cite the state- 
ment on Criseyde, which is in purpose not a simple denial that 
Criseyde had done amiss but a strong affirmation that she was com- 
pletely virtuous. Since, however, one cannot say that the kind of vir- 
tue here implied is the opposite of doing amiss—that it is more than 
the negation of doing amiss*—or that the kind of logical stress in the 


20 Whether we assume that the merchant was insolvent or simply that he was sol- 
vent, the stress on the word dette will be a neutral (i.e., purely classifying, purely 
predicative) logical stress, the melody of the noun clause being that of a neutral state- 
ment of fact; whereas if we assume that the merchant was not only solvent but opulent, 
the stress on that word will be an emphatic restrictive (i.e., distinguishing) logical stress, 
the melody of the noun clause being that of an emphatic restrictive modifier. 

21 See n. 3, 6. 
# Perhaps one could say that in this instance contradictory and contrary coincide. 
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statement on Criseyde is of a certainty the same as that in the state- 
ment on the merchant considered as an instance of litotes, I shall 
cite instead an obvious example of Chaucer’s use of this figure which, 
though it differs from the statement on the merchant as to form, cor- 
responds as to possible interpretation and may therefore serve the 
purpose of comparison. This example is to be found in the Nun’s 
Priest’s Tale, in the lines 


Repleccioun ne made hire never sik 

Attempree diete was al hir phisik 

And exercise and hertes suffisaunce 

The goute lette hire no-thyng for to daunce 
Napoplexie shente nat hir heed, B. 4027-31 


where it is quite obvious—from the context and from the material 
content itself—that the meaning is not, “She was given to overéating,” 
but this did not make her ill,’* “She was a sufferer from the géut, 
but this did not at all prevent her from dancing,” “She was subject 
to strokes of 4poplexy, but these did not injure her héad,” each of 
these corresponding to “He was in débt, but no one knéw it,” but 
rather, “She was never made ill by overéating’™ (=she definitely did 
not overéat), “She was not at all prevented from dancing by the 
géut” (=she was in no danger of being afflicted with the géut), ‘““Her 
head was never injured by dpoplexy” (=she was in no danger of 
suffering a stroke of 4poplexy), each of these corresponding to “No 
one knew him to be in débt” (=he was decidedly not in débt, he was 
anything but in débt). 


It is clear, accordingly, that if the view here presented is the cor- 
rect one, then the conventional view, that the merchant of the Pro- 
logue was insolvent, is due to a misreading of one line in the descrip- 
tion of the merchant; and that the meaning which Chaucer in this 
line expresses by implication is the same as that which he makes 
explicit in one of the lines on the merchant of the Shipman’s Tale, 
the line 

For he was riche and cleerly out of dette. B.1566 
Oscar E. JOHNSON 
Kansas Wesleyan University 


8 With neutral logical stress. (See n. 20.) 
* With neutral logical stress. (See n. 20.) 
% With emphatic restrictive logical stress. (See n. 20.) 














ST. THOMAS AND SPENSER’S VIRTUE OF 
MAGNIFICENCE 


IN HER widely influential University of Chicago doctoral dissertation, 
“Spenser’s Twelve Moral Virtues ‘According to Aristotle and the 
Rest’,”’ the late Viola Blackburn Hulbert established beyond question 
the extent to which Spenser’s knowledge of Aristotle was derived from 
St. Thomas Aquinas. Since the Summa of St. Thomas provided the 
key to the riddle of Spenser’s numbering of the Aristotelian virtues, 
is it not possible that it may throw some light upon Spenser’s trouble- 
some virtue of magnificence? 

Scholars, almost without exception, have thought that Spenser in 
writing of magnificence as a virtue which is “the perfection of all the 
rest and containeth in it them all” was confusing it with magnanim- 
ity. Hence, they say, it is the latter virtue which Arthur represents.! 
To impugn a position so formidably buttressed savours of rashness. 
Yet how is one to escape the very simple but very significant question: 
Why should a great poet, one of the half-dozen greatest masters of 
words in English, have written that in the person of Arthur he set 
forth magnificence in particular if he really meant magnanimity? 
One can accept Mrs. Hulbert’s estimate of the low estate of learning 
in the Englsih universities in the second half of the 16th century, a 
condition which would have made a first hand knowledge of Aristotle 
extremely unlikely in Spenser’s case, but the verbal confusion still 
remains. Mrs. Hulbert is more telling when she argues that Spenser’s 
confusion of magnificence and magnanimity may be explained by the 
fact that in the Middle Ages, and after, the words were used inter- 
changeably, for which contention she cites the N.E.D. and Ramsay’s 
introduction to the E.E.T.S. edition of Skelton’s Magnificence. Yet 
even this is not fully convincing. Granted the slackness of Spenser’s 
scholarship and the heterogeneity of the derivation of his knowledge of 
the Ethics, and granted the contemporary failure to distinguish sharp- 
ly between magnificence and magnanimity, it is still very difficult to 
believe that a great artist, a professional connoisseur of words, would 
write magnificence when he meant magnanimity. May it not be that 
Spenser was not confused at all? That he really meant magnificence? 


! Hulbert, op. cit., p. 77; Lillian Winstanley, Faerie Queene Book II (Cambridge, 
1928), p. lxx; H. S. V. Jones, ““Magnanimity in Spenser’s Legend of Holiness,” SP, 
xxix (1932), 200; W. F. DeMoss, “Spenser’s Twelve Moral Virtues ‘According to 
Aristotle’,”” MP, xv1 (1918), 34-35. 
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In St. Thomas, as in Aristotle, magnificence and magnanimity are 
closely related but clearly in St. Thomas’ treatment magnificence is 
the peculiar virtue of the prince; more specifically magnificence is 
the manifestation in external act of that “reasoned pursuit of true 
honour” which, considered internally, is magnanimity.? Magnificence 
for St. Thomas is above all an active virtue: 


It belongs to magnificence to do (facere) something great, as its name im- 
plies. Now facere may be taken in two ways, in a strict sense, and in a broad 
sense. Strictly facere means to work something in external matter, for instance 
to make a house, or something of the kind; in a broad sense facere is employed 
to denote any action, whether it passes into external matter, as to burn or 
cut, or remain in the agent, as to understand or will. 

Accordingly if magnificence be taken to denote the doing of something 
great, the doing (factio) being understood in the strict sense, it is then a spe- 
cial virtue. For the work done is produced by act: in the use of which it is 
possible to consider a special aspect of goodness, namely that the work pro- 
duced (factum) by the act is something great, namely in quantity, value, or 
dignity, and this is what magnificence does. In this way magnificence is a 
special virtue. 

If, on the other hand, magnificence takes its name from doing something 
great, the doing (facere) being understood in a broad sense, it is not a special 
virtue.’ 


In the same article St. Thomas seems unmistakably to indicate a 
sense in which magnificence subsumes magnanimity: 


It belongs to magnanimity not only to tend to something great, but also 
to do great works in all virtues, either by making (faciendo), or by any kind 
of action, as stated in Ethic. iv, 3; yet so that magnanimity, in this respect, 
regards the sole aspect of great, while the other virtues, which, if they be 
perfect, do something great, direct their principal intention, not to something 


2 Cf. Etienne Gilson, Les idées et les letires (Paris, 1932), pp. 191-92: 

La théorie du Magnifique est antérieure 4 Laurent le Magnifique, et c’est dans la 
Somme théologique qu’on la trouve. C’est saint Thomas qui célébre le Magnanime dans 
sa poursuite raisonée de |’honneur vrai; il le célébre si bien qu’il va jusqu’a faire un 
péché de son contraire, la petitesse d’Ame, et voyez si ses considérants méconnaissent la 
valeur de la nature: omne illud quod contrariatur naturali inclinationi est peccatum, quia 
contrariatur legi naturae. Le péché du pusillanime, c’est qu’il ne tend pas 4 se réaliser 
pleinement lui-méme, a actualiser complétement ses possibilités: pusillani mus deficit a 
propositione suae potentiae. Comment s’étonner dés lors qu’il célébre aussi le Magnifique, 
c’est-a-dire le Prince qui, vivant et agissant princitrement, sait faire ce que doit faire 
un Prince: construire et dépenser? Car la magnificence est force; elle domine les vices 
opposés qui retiennent le souverain d’agir selon son essence; elle l’empéche de sombrer 
dans |’excés d’une absurde prodigalité comme dans celui d’une basse ladrerie; elle fait 
de lui un véritable souverain. 

* Summa Theologica, u-t1, q. 134, Art. 2. The translation is that of the English 
Dominicans. 
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great, but to that which is proper to each virtue: and the greatness of the 
thing done is sometimes consequent upon the greatness of the virtue. 

On the other hand, it belongs to magnificence not only to do something 
great, doing ( facere) being taken in the strict sense, but also to tend with the 
mind to the doing of great things. Hence Tully says (De Inv. Rhet. ii) that 
magnificence is the discussing and administering of great and lofty undertakings 
with a certain broad and noble pur pose of mind, discussion referring to the inward 
intention, and administration to the cultural accomplishment. Wherefore just 
as magnanimity intends something great in every matter, it follows that mag- 
nificence does the same in every work that can be produced in external matter 
(factabili). 


It would seem clear from this passage that the Renaissance corte- 
giano did not represent the resurrection of a forgotten classical ideal 
nor did he embody a revolt against mediaeval other-worldliness. 
Christianity, from Alcuin’s time onward, as Gilson demonstrates, 
had not only been aware of classical humanism but had deliberately 
incorporated that humanism into the fabric of its own social thought. 
Like the modern world, the Middle Ages were concerned with the 
perfectability of man but in a radically different way. Whereas the 
moderns think of perfectability in terms of eons and the race, the whole 
to be achieved through the fated inevitability of chemical and biologi- 
cal law, medieval men thought of perfectability in terms of the indi- 
vidual and the brief span of the single life. Every man, according to 
this latter view, was endowed with certain talents, was capable of 
acquiring certain virtues. Toe bring those talents and those virtues to 
fruition, to effect their transition from potency to act, was the busi- 
ness of the Christian life whether that life were specifically devoted to 
the religious vocation as such, or to the more ordinary secular pursuits. 
Naturally there were certain virtues which had an especial relevance 
to a particular way of life; this being true, magnificence was, without 
question, the particular virtue of the governor. The hierarchical 
organization of society, which was the medieval ideal, provided for 
the doing of great things greatly, and of simple things simply. With 
their insistence upon human law as derived from Eternal Law and 
upon the human ruler as vice-gerent for God Himself, medieval men 
thought it completely reasonable to surround the ruler with the ap- 
purtenances of power and the externalities of grandeur which auto- 
matically win respect. Hence magnificence was the inevitable attribute 
of the prince. 

This would have been the medieval justification in terms of 
Christian philosophy of the displays of power and wealth by princes 
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of the Church as well as secular rulers. In the wake of such a tradition 
it does not seem reasonable that Spenser should have “mistakenly” 
attributed magnificence to Prince Arthur. There is symbolism in the 
richness of Arthur’s accoutrements as he is first described in Canto 
VII of Book I: 

Athwart his breast a bauldrick brave he ware, 


That shind, like twinkling stars, with stones 
most pretious rare. 


And in the midst thereof, one pretious stone 

Of wondrous worth, and eke of wondrous mights, 

Shapt like a ladies head, exceeding shone, 

Like Hesperus emongst the lesser lights, 

And strove for to amaze the weaker sights: 

Thereby his mortal blade full comely hong 

In yvory sheath, ycarv’d with curious slights; 

Whose hilts were burnished gold, and handle 
strong 

Of mother perle, and buckled with a golden tong. 


His haughtie helmet, horrid all with gold, 

Both glorious brightnesse and great terrour 
bredd; 

For all the crest a dragon did enfold 

With greedie pawes, and over all did spredd 

His golden winges: his dreadful hideous hedd, 

Close couched on the bever, seemd to throw 

From flaming mouth bright sparckles fiery 
redd, 

That suddeine horrour to faint hartes did show 

And scaly tayle was stretcht adowne his 
back full low. 


All of this together with the glory of the diamond shield is but the 
outward splendor concomitant with and indicative of Arthur’s social 
position and social responsibility, as, in like manner, is his concern with 
genealogy.‘ To fail to see this is to miss much of the allegorical rich- 
ness of the poem and to attribute the inspiration of much of the sensu- 
ous beauty of Spenser’s imagination to mere bourgeois vulgarity. 
Moreover, the role of Arthur as the succorer of distressed virtue in 
every book of the Faerie Queene, but especially of the Red Cross 
Knight and Una in Book I, seems completely prepared for by St. 
Thomas where, following Aristotle but going beyond him, he cites 
the relationship between magnificence and holiness: 


* Cf. Faerie Queene, Book II, Canto 10. 
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The intention of magnificence is the production of a great work. Now 
works done by men are directed to an end: and no end of human work is so 
great as the honour of God: wherefore magnificence does a great work espe- 
cially in reference to the Divine honour. Wherefore the Philosopher says 
(Ethic, iv. 2) that The most commendable expenditure is that which is directed to 
Divine sacrifices: and this is the chief object of magnificence. For this reason 
magnificence is connected with holiness, since its chief object is directed to 
religion or holiness.® 


To be sure the expenditures of Prince Arthur are not for ornate 
churches or for richly carved altars, or for jewelled chalices. In the 
context of a tale of knightly adventure that could scarcely be. And, 
for that matter, so literal a service would be completely out of place 
in the poem. But allegorically viewed, the rescue of the Red Cross 
Knight and Una seems a pat illustration of St. Thomas’ words. Holi- 
ness is not to be equated with magnanimity as Mr. DeMoss thought. 
But holiness, according to the Summa of which Spenser could hardly 
have been ignorant, finds a natural ally in magnificence. 

MICHAEL F. MOLONEY 
Marquette University 


5 Summa, u-11, q. 134, Art. 2. 




















FAULKNER’S PRUFROCK—AND OTHER 
OBSERVATIONS 


WILLIAM FAULKNER once admitted that “his personal trouble as a 
poet seemed to be that he had one eye on the ball and the other eye 
on Babe Ruth.”! The reviewers of A Green Bough (1933), the novelist’s 
second book of verse, went on to note his glances at a whole line-up 
of conspicuous poetic models: Rossetti, Swinburne, Housman, Hart 
Crane, H. D., Cummings, and Eliot.? Of these, T. S. Eliot, though not 
pure Yankee, was Faulkner’s Babe Ruth: the first two poems of A 
Green Bough owe their situation and tone and many of their phrases 
to Eliot’s “Portrait of a Lady,” while No. XXVII is almost a parody 
of ‘Sweeney among the Nightingales.” This is plain to the reader of 
modern poetry and disappointing to the admirer of Faulkner’s origi- 
nality. What is less noticeable is that the would-be poet had already 
used his imitation of “Sweeney” six years before in his second novel, 
Mosquitoes, and that this novel contains interesting evidence of Faulk- 
ner’s having his eye on Babe Ruth—or rather, his ear to Eliot—even 
when writing fiction. The influence, furthermore, is not a good one. 

Mosquitoes* reputedly satirizes the thin-voiced ephemeral pests 
whom Faulkner briefly encountered in the bohemian world of New 
Orleans in the mid-twenties. No other novel in the canon centers on 
such un-Yoknapatawphan characters as a sculptor, a poet, a novelist, 
a critic, and a patroness of the arts. The book begins and ends in the 
Vieux Carré, and most of the action—or talk—takes place on a yacht 
cruising Lake Pontchartrain. The devotee soon wishes himself in the 
back country of the Mississippi novels, for despite some hints of later 
achievements,‘ the matter of Mosquitoes is jejune and the technique 
unsure. For the novelist has gone literary on us,® and it is perhaps rele- 
vant to his failure that the novel’s most striking literary tones come 
from parallels to the best-known early poems of T. S. Eliot—to pieces 

1 Phil Stone, Preface to Faulkner’s A Marble Faun (Boston, 1924), p. 8. 

2 See William Rose Benét, Saturday Review of Literature, 1x (Apr. 29, 1933), 565; 
Peter Monro Jack, New York Times Book Review, txxxu (May 14, 1933), 2. 

3 Page references are to the first edition (N. Y., Boni and Liveright, 1927). 

4 Patricia and Theodore Robyn may be the prototypical siblings of Candace and 
Quentin Compson in The Sound and the Fury of two years later; Pete Ginotta some- 
what suggests Sanctuary’s Popeye; Maurier’s story has an outline similar to Thomas 
Sutpen’s in Absalom, Absalom!/; and Julius’ remarks on writing (pp. 241-43) point 
forward a quarter of a century to Faulkner’s Nobel Prize speech. 


5 There is, for instance, such an unexpected touch as an uncredited reminiscence 
(p. 127) of Rossetti’s “Jenny.” 
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in Prufrock and Other Observations (1917), Poems (1920), and to The 
Waste Land (1922), which Faulkner could have read in a number of 
editions. 

As a basis for further inference, the novelist’s overt acquaintance 
with Eliot’s work can be demonstrated: he adapts the first phrase 
of The Waste Land on the second page of Mosquitoes (‘‘Spring and the 
cruellest months were gone, the cruel months’’); he imitates “Sweeney 
among the Nightingales” (pp. 246-47); and in the 1935 novel Pylon 
he labels the sixth section “Lovesong of J. A. Prufrock’’ (pp. 236-84). 

The borrowed section-title in the later novel is worth considering 
for a moment. Presumably, it comments on—d /a Eliot—the predica- 
ment of the quixotic central figure in Pylon, a man who is never called 
anything but “‘the reporter.” If we squeeze the text, we can even find 
verbal parallels between the novel and the poem. The reporter walks 
on oystershells on a beach;* at one point he cannot return to the hangar, 
“not even for the warmth of lights and human suspirations—thinking, 
‘Jesus, if I was to go in there I would drown’ ’’;’ and like Prufrock, 
who has measured out his life with coffee spoons, the reporter cannot 
escape the City, with its specific urban items and pressures: “the 
eternal smell of the coffee...the eaten heads of shrimp;'.. . the 
thin black coffee, the myriad fish stewed in a myriad oil—tomorrow 
and tomorrow and tomorrow; not only not to hope, not even to wait: 
just to endure” (p. 284). 

Despite Pylon’s use of Eliot’s title, the earlier Mosquitoes contains 
a major character who seems to have been much more closely modeled 
on the poet’s most famous personage. Mr. Ernest Taliaferro, aged 
thirty-eight, is a wholesale buyer of women’s wear for a New Orleans 
department store. Outwardly a proper sort, he wears clothes appro- 
priate to J. Alfred Prufrock—‘‘neat small patent leather shoes,” 
“stiff straw hat,” and a “‘straight malacca stick” (pp. 9, 12), and he 
shows a Prufrockian concern for ‘is trousers and coat.® Taliaferro is 
alarmed too about his thinning hair, even to the point of wearing a 
cap while swimming, just as Prufrock thinks of his bald spot and thin- 

6 Pylon (N. Y., Harrison Smith and Robert Haas, Inc., 1935), pp. 249, 252. Cf. 
“The Love Song of J. Alfred Prufrock,” Il. 7, 125. 

7 Pylon, p. 244. Cf. “Prufrock,” last line: “Till human voices wake us, and we 
drown.” (My italics throughout.) 

8 Cf. Sanctuary’s Prufrockian Horace Benbow, who left his wife partially because 
she had made him fetch a box of shrimp every Friday for ten years, and he could 
“never learn to like smelling shrimp” (Sanctuary, N. Y., Jonathan Cape and Harrison 


Smith, 1931, p. 128). 
® Mosquitoes, p. 10. Cf. “Prufrock,” Il. 42, 123, 125. 
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ning hair and the way he should part it.!° Sexual frustration, however, 
is the chief bond that joins Messrs. Prufrock and Taliaferro. To the 
character in the poem, the object of desire is not personalized but 
merely signified by bare white arms and “perfume from a dress,” 
by mermaids and sea-girls (ll. 63-67, 126-32). For the character in 
the novel, too, “Desire . . . had long since become an unfulfilled habit 
requiring no longer any particular object at all” (p. 26), despite the 
fact that he does make an abortive attempt to seduce Jenny Stein- 
bauer. The sirens, though visible to both Prufrock and Taliaferro, 
sing to neither. 

Faulkner’s character not only mirrors Eliot’s first protagonist, but 
he comes to us in a series of doubtless unconscious recollections of 
tones and specific words in Eliot’s early poems. Indeed, the first two 
sections of Mosquitoes seem to grow out of the first three poems in 
Prufrock and from The Waste Land. 

These two sections show Mr. Taliaferro in Gordon’s studio trying 
to persuade the sculptor to accept a yachting invitation from the 
patroness Mrs. Maurier; sent out for a bottle of milk, he runs into the 
woman, who insists on going to the sculptor’s studio herself. Let us 
see how Eliot’s words figure in this situation, remembering that it is 
the cumulativeness of such evidence that counts. 


In the studio Mr. Taliaferro was sitting in lukewarm shadow while light 
came across roofs and chimneypots passing through the dingy skylight, be- 
coming weary.... 

Outside the window New Orleans, the vieux carré, brooded in a faintly 
tarnished languor like an aging yet still beautiful courtesan in a smokefilled 
room, avid yet weary too of ardent ways. Above the city summer was hushed 
warmly into the bowled weary passion of the sky. Spring and the cruellest 
months were gone, the cruel months, the wantons that break the fat hyber- 
natant dullness and comfort of Time; August was on the wing, and Septem- 
ber—a month of languorous days regretful as woodsmoke (pp. 10-11). 


Two pages later, Taliaferro leaves Gordon’s building, ““Descending 
a final stair’ and then opening the door, where “Twilight ran in like 
a quiet violet dog.” 

This setting recalls line after line of early Eliot. First, there are 
echoes of specific phrases: The Waste Land’s the cruellest months .. . 
the cruel months, mentioned before, are overwhelming, but there are 
also chimneypots and dingy in the same sentence as they are in the 
same poem of Eliot (“Preludes”); Outside the window as in ‘““Sweeney 


10 Mosquitoes, pp. 33, 347, 80. Cf. “Prufrock,” ll. 40-41, 82, 124. 
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among the Nightingales,” ‘“Prufrock” (1. 72: out of windows), and 
The Waste Land (\. 224: Out of the window) ; and the formal Descending 
a final stair corresponding to descend the stair in ‘‘Prufrock”’ (I. 39). 

Less identically but more poetically, there are the tonal echoes, 
Faulkner’s passage describes Twilight, the temporal setting of “Pru- 
frock,” ‘Portrait of a Lady,” the first and fourth “Preludes,” “The 
Boston Evening Transcript,” and Part III of The Waste Land. Faulk- 
ner uses violet three times (pp. 11, 13, 14) to evoke the twilight color, 
just as Eliot uses it four times in The Waste Land (ll. 215, 220, 372, 
379)." While the shadow in Faulkner’s twilight has nothing to do with 
the four shadows of The Waste Land (ll. 25-29), his light that came 
across roofs does recall the Afternoon grey and smoky... / With the 
smoke coming down above the housetops at the end of “Portrait of a 
Lady,” especially as Faulkner not only mentions woodsmoke but com- 
pares his day to a smokefilled room, a nebulous reminiscence of the 
twice-used fobacco trance in the “‘Portrait” (ll. 36, 113). Too, there are 
smoky days in the first of the “Preludes” and smoke in “Prufrock” 
(ll. 16, 24, 71), but Faulkner’s image of the viewx carré as an aging yel 
still beautiful courtesan in a smokefilled room has more specific corre- 
spondences with the courtesan in Part II of The Waste Land, whose 
room features the perfumed smoke of candles, and with the aging 
Lady of the “Portrait,” who, Among the smoke and fog, has saved 
candles in the darkened room. (There are also the female smells in shut- 
tered rooms of “Rhapsody on a Windy Night,” and Grishkin in a 
drawing-room of “‘Whispers of Immortality” to assist Faulkner’s 
image.) 

The faintly tarnished languor of the novel’s scene, shaded by the 
adjectives weary (used three times), aging, languorous, and even 
vieux, is indeed the very atmosphere of all Eliot’s poems up through 
The Waste Land. More particularly, Faulkner’s sentence, “Above the 
city summer was hushed warmly into the bowled weary passion of 
the sky,” recalls the governing setting both of ‘Prufrock”—‘“the 
evening is spread out against the sky”—and of “‘Preludes,”” IV— 


His soul stretched tight across the skies 
That fade behind a city block. 


Further, this and the following sentence of Mosquitoes take us back 
to the famous atmospheric opening of The Waste Land: 


't Faulkner’s violet dog might conceivably have some affinity with the striking image 
of the yellow cat in “Prufrock,” ll. 15-25. 
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April is the cruellest month, breeding 
Lilacs out of the dead land, mixing 
Memory and desire, stirring 

Dull roots with spring rain. 

Winter kept us warm, covering 
Earth in forgetful snow, feeding 

A little life with dried tubers. 
Summer surprised us. . . . 


Here are identical words, to be sure (summer, warmly, Spring, and 
the cruellest months again), but more interesting is the way in which 
Faulkner’s neologism hybernatant (for “hibernating”) by itself re- 
capitulates three lines of Eliot (5-7), while fat hybernatant dullness 
approximates Dull roots—the two phrases together calling up the elder 
Hamlet’s admonition (Hamlet 1.5.32-33): “duller shouldst thou be 
than the fat weed / That roots itself....” (Hamlet is, of course, 
part of Mr. Prufrock’s thoughts, ll. 15-25.) 

Taliaferro’s view of the Pontalba building and the cathedral 
“cut from black paper and pasted flat on a green sky” (p. 14)” is 
once again reminiscent of the opening lines of “Prufrock’” and of 
“Preludes,” IV, while his walk through the slum to the grocer’s is 
atmospherically close to lines 1-10, 70-72, and 102 of ‘“Prufrock”’: 
He walked swiftly beside a dark wall, passing small indiscriminate shops 
dimly lighted with gas and smelling of food of all kinds, fulsome, slightly 


overripe. . . . Children scurried before him and about him, ignoring him or 
becoming aware of him and crouching in shadow like animals... (p. 15). 


The grocer has a short .. . pipe; compare “‘Preludes,’’ IV, line 5 (short 
... pipes) and “Prufrock,” line 71 (pipes). 

In the street with Mrs. Maurier is her niece, Patricia Robyn, one 
of Faulkner’s very few Jazz Age characters. The fact that she is seen 
throughout as “the niece’ who smokes and dances® and constantly 
shocks her aunt makes one think that she owes something to Eliot’s 
“Cousin Nancy” in the Prufrock volume: 

Miss Nancy Ellicott smoked 


And danced all the modern dances; 
And her aunts were not quite sure how they felt about it, 


But they knew that it was modern. 


The niece, incidentally, stands “examining Mr. Taliaferro with cool 
uninterest” (p. 16), doubtless through “The eyes that fix you in a 
2 Cf. Stephen Crane’s “The red sun was pasted in the sky like a wafer,” The Red 


Badge of Courage (1895), Chap. 9. 
13 See the dancing scene, pp. 283-85. 
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formulated phrase” so familiar to Mr. Prufrock (1. 56). Later, she hits 
on a phrase to formulate Taliaferro when Mrs. Maurier discovers 
his bohemian package: 

Her aunt shrieked...“A bottle of milk? Have you turned artist, 
too?”... 

“An artist? You flatter me, dear lady. I’m afraid my soul does not aspire 
so high. I am content to be merely a ” “Milkman,” suggested the young 
female devil. “ Maecenas alone. If I might so style myself” (p. 18). 








Mr. Prufrock also thinks of himself in comparison to the worthies of 
the past— Michelangelo, St. John, Lazarus, Hamlet. 

There are further alignments between Eliot and Faulkner. The 
poet’s contempt for the women who talk of the sculptor Michelangelo 
carries over into the novelist’s contempt for Mrs. Maurier’s talk of 
the sculptor Gordon. “‘ ‘So this is where genius labors,’ ” she says. 
“ ‘How charming: so—so original....[{We are] pausing on Life’s 
busy highroad to kneel for a moment at the Master’s feet’ ” (pp. 22, 
26). This is heavy irony on Faulkner’s part, but Mrs. Maurier does 
have worthier affinities with the subtler heroine of Eliot’s “Portrait 
of a Lady.” Her esthetic attitudinizing, her “decayed coquetry,” 
and “her gushing italics” (pp. 16, 22), in this first scene and in her 
conversation with Gordon on the yacht (pp. 152-54), are, like the 
Lady’s (Il. 19-28, 44-49), too broadcast and too obvious to document 
fully, but two parallel passages may serve: 

To go through life, keeping yourself from becoming involved in it, to gather 
inspiration for your Work—ah, Mr. Gordon, how lucky you who create are. 
As for we others, the best we can hope is that sometime, somewhere, some- 


how we may be fortunate enough to furnish that inspiration, or the setting 
for it, at least (p. 153). 


You will go on, and when you have prevailed 

You can say: at this point many a one has failed. 

But what have I, but what have I, my friend, 

To give you, what can you receive from me? 

Only the friendship and the sympathy 

Of one about to reach her journey’s end. (ll. 62-67) 


The ending of Mosquitoes, like the beginning, is dominated by 
Talifaerro’s Prufrockian frustrations. After imagining conversations 
with a girl and after getting a final rebuff from Jenny Steinbauer, 
he pours out the sad story to a stranger whose room he has blundered 
into. He sees the room because “Light streamed across a half length 


4 Mosquitoes, pp. 306-07. Cf. “Prufrock,” ll. 95-99, 108-12. 
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lattice blind...” (p. 307); compare “Preludes,” 1, line 10 (blinds); 
mm, line 8 (light .. . shutters); “Rhapsody on a Windy Night,” line 
42 (lighted shutters); and “Aunt Helen,” line 6 (shutters). As he leaves 
the room, a cat runs across the alley, recalling the cats of ‘‘Prufrock”’ 
(ll. 15-25), ‘“‘“Rhapsody” (ll. 35-37), and “‘Whispers of Immortality” 
(ll. 21-28). Then, in the mode of Mr. Prufrock,™ 


His decorous pace spaced away streets interesting with darkness and as he 
walked he marveled that he could be inwardly so despairing, yet outwardly 
the same as ever. I wonder if it does show on me? he thought. It is because I 
am getting old, that women are not attracted to me (p. 346). 


A page later, he calls himself ‘‘Old, old, an old man.” These two pas- 
sages reflect a familiar theme of Eliot embodied in the “I grow old. . . I 
grow old” of Prufrock (l. 122), in the Lady’s notice of her aging (I. 
67), in Gerontion’s thrice referring to himself as an old mani (ll. 1, 
30, 71), and in Tiresias’s similar double mention (ll. 219, 228). Even 
the ending of Mosquitoes is a kind of parody of ‘‘Prufrock’s” ending 
(“Till huraan voices wake us, and we drown’’): when Taliaferro’s 
friend hangs up on his midnight telephone confessional, ‘An interval 
filled with a remote buzzing. Then a female voice [Presumably the 
listening operator’s] said: ‘You tell ’em, big boy; treat ’em rough’.” 

All this is not to say that Faulkner has transfused Prufrock’s 
sensitivity, complexity, and symbolicalness into his prose fictional 
character. Taliaferro is a superficial imitation, notably lacking Pru- 
frock’s affinities with great frustrated bunglers of modern literature 
like Raskolnikov, John Marcher, Leopold Bloom, and Jay Gatsby. 
To be sure, Mosquitoes is not a pastiche of Eliot: my account of verbal 
echoes involves less than one-eighth of the novel’s wordage. But the 
verbal, atmospheric, and character debt that I have noted does point 
up two facts: (1) Eliot’s permeation of modern writing, even into the 
realm of such an original as William Faulkner, and (2) Faulkner’s 
weakness in the atypical literary satire that constitutes his second 
novel. 

The weakness stems from the fact that, like Hemingway in his 
atypical literary satire of the year before (The Torrents of Spring), 
Faulkner is too heavy-handed. He models his Taliaferro and Mrs. 
Maurier on Eliot’s constricted Prufrock and Lady, but he does not 
comprehend or re-create their dimensions. Where Eliot is subtly sym- 
pathetic to his unfortunates (even “Portrait” ends: “Should I have 


4% See ll. 1-8, 37-44, 70, 122-27. 
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the right to smile?’’), Faulkner stacks the cards against his. Not only 
are all the other characters in Mosquitoes cruelly contemptuous of 
these two, but the novelist himself openly shares the contempt from 
first to last sentence. It is a far cry from the “hope and pride and com- 
passion and pity” that Faulkner endorsed in his Nobel Prize speech 
and incorporated in his stories of Yoknapatawpha. 

Still, one is thankful that William Faulkner—unlike Sinclair Lewis, 
Thomas Wolfe, Aldous Huxley, Evelyn Waugh, for example—took 
only one book to slap down the mosquitoes of the esthetic swamps 
before proceeding to the solid ground of his master work. Like T. S. 
Eliot, his early creditor, he had more positive values than Pru- 


frock’s to explore. 
FREDERICK L. GWYNN 


The Pennsylvania State College 

















WILHELM GRIMM’S LETTERS TO 
FINNUR MAGNUSSON 


IN THE FOREWORD to Briefwechsel der Gebriider Grimm mit nordischen 
Gelehrien (1885), Ernst Schmidt lamented that, while he was able to 
print three letters from the eminent Icelandic scholar Finnur Magnis- 
son (1781-1847) to Wilhelm and Jacob Grimm, no letters from the 
Grimms to Finnur Magnisson had been preserved. He was not quite 
right; two letters from Wilhelm Grimm are to be found in the National 
Archives (Rigsarkivet) in Copenhagen. Besides augmenting the 
Briefwechsel ... mit nordischen Gelehrien, these letters emphasize 
the dependence of the Grimms on Scandinavian scholarship during 
the second and third decades of the nineteenth century. In fact, the 
younger of the two letters contains an admission of little less than 
plagiarism—hitherto unacknowledged—on the part of Wilhelm 
Grimm. , 

Schmidt published Finnur Magnisson’s letters of July 13, 1830, 
January 28, 1837, and May 17, 1842. Internal evidence indicates that 
the oldest letter is the first which Finnur Magnusson wrote to the 
Grimms. It was in reply to Wilhelm Grimm’s letter of September 4, 
1829, a letter which apparently is not extant. The second letter is 
a reply to the first letter printed below. 

By 1829, Finnur Magniisson was well known in the world of 
scholarship. Wilhelm Grimm sent him a complimentary copy of Die 
deutsche Heldensage and an article on runes (‘‘Zur Litteratur der 
Runen’’) which had appeared in the Wiener Jahrbiicher der Literatur 
in 1828. With his usual subservience, Finnur thanked Grimm for 
“bhetydelige og interessante Foreringer, nemlig: Deres unique Skrift 
‘iiber die deutsche Heldensage’ og instructive Afhandling om Runerne 
...” but he refrained from passing judgment on Grimm’s publica- 
tions. In return he sent Grimm several of his lesser works. There was 
no further communication until Richard Cleasby (1797-1847), the 
English scholar, served as an intermediary between the Grimms and 
Finnur Magnisson in 1834. The erudite Cleasby had made the ac- 
quaintance of the Grimms in Géttingen in 1833. He visited them in 
Géttingen again in October 1834, after the first of his many sojourns 
in Denmark, as well as in Cassel in 1840, in Berlin in 1842, 1843, and 
1845, and at the congress of Germanists held in Frankfurt in 1846. 
Wilhelm Grimm’s letter of October 16, 1834, was written expressly 
to introduce Cleasby to Finnur Magniisson. As we know from Cleas- 
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by’s diary, he delivered the letter, together with a package containing 
the copy of Vridankes Bescheidenheit which is mentioned in the letter 
to Finnur, on October 27. (Cf. An Icelandic-English Dictionary ... By 
the late Richard Cleasby . . . Oxford 1869, p. Ixxii.) 

In his letter of October 16, 1834, Wilhelm Grimm is concerned with 
runes and with the recent death of P. E. Miiller. To a student of runes, 
Finnur Magnitsson seemed an authority of the day; he had published 
some ten scholarly articles on real or alleged runic inscriptions found 
in Denmark, Iceland, Greenland, and Sweden. Yet, as Grimm’s 
letter indicates, Grimm was unaware that he had ‘‘Niheres vernom- 
men” of Finnur’s writings on runes. P. E. Miiller (1776-1834), scholar 
and theologian, had corresponded with Wilhelm Grimm for over 25 
years. Miiller had published a penetrating study of Saxo in 1824 
(Om Kilderne til Saxos ni férste Béger og deres Troverdighed) and a 
sequel in 1830 (Kritiske Bemarkninger om Saxos Danske Histories 
10.-16. Bog). In the preface to the latter work, he had announced an 
annotated edition of Saxo, which was only partially completed at his 
death. T) ¢ edition was taken over by H. M. Velschow and published 
in 1839; the commentary did not appear until 1858. 


[1.] Verehrtester Herr und Freund, 

Ich benutze die Gelegenheit, die sich mir durch Herrn Richard Cleasby, 
einen liebenswiirdigen Mann, der in wissenschaftlicher Absicht sich in 
Kopenhagen aufhalt, darbietet, um Ihnen meine Ausgabe von Vridank, 
welche in diesem Augenblick fertig geworden ist, zu iibersenden. Nehmen 
Sie das Buch als ein freundschaftliches Geschenk an; ich wiinsche dass 
meine Arbeit dem innern Werthe einigermassen entsprechen mége. 

Ich wiirde Ihnen schon langst geschrieben und fiir so manches Schitz- 
bare gedankt haben, wenn ich nicht durch traurige Ereignisse in meiner 
Familie und Kranklichkeit, die mich zweimal in die Bader des Rheims fiihrte, 
wire abgehalten worden. Von Ihren schénen Entdeckungen im Gebiete der 
Runen haben wir zwar durch 6ffentliche Nachrichten gehért, aber noch nichts 
Niheres vernommen. Hoffentlich theilen Sie uns bald die Resultate in einer 
eigenen Schrift mit. Ich brauche nicht zu versichern dass ich mit unvermin- 
derter Theilnahme beachte und anerkenne was dort fiir die altnordische 
Literatur geschieht, und Ihren Ejifer Scharfsinn und Gelehrsamkeit nach 
Verdienst zu schiatzen weiss. 

Mein Bruder, der sich Ihnen angelegentlich empfiehlt, arbeitet gegen- 
wirtig an einer deutschen Mythologie, die er Ihnen, sobald sie vollendet seyn 
wird zuzusenden nicht verfehlen wird. Ein Theil ist gedruckt. 

Der unerwartete Tod von P. E. Miiller hat uns betriibt. Er war ein 
geistreicher einsichtsvoller gelehrter Mann der seinen Schriften einen eigenen 
Reiz zu geben wusste. Seine Verdienste um die nordische Literatur diirfen 


1 Jacob Grimm’s Deutsche Mythologie was published in Gottingen, 1835. 
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g nie vergessen werden. Wie wird es nun mit dem Saxo Grammatikus gehen? 
. wie Schade, dass er diese Arbeit nicht zu Stande gebracht hat da nicht leicht 
ein anderer seine Stelle in diesem Stiicke ausfiillen wird. 
y Mit der aufrichtigsten Freundschaft und Hochachtung 
der Thrige 
l Wilhelm Grimm. 


Gottingen 
16* Octbr. 1834. 


, Finnur Magnisson was delinquent in acknowledging Grimm’s 
letter. Over two years passed before he replied, in a letter of January 
28, 1837 (Ernst Schmidt, op. cit., pp. 206 f.). His letter, which also 
dealt with the subject of runes, was carried by a young Danish scholar, 
Peter Willamoés Becker. 

Wilhelm Grimm’s letter of November 6, 1838, acknowledges in 
rather veiled terms his having employed a manuscript by Finnur 
Magnisson in writing Ueber deutsche Runen, which had been pub- 
lished in 1821. As may be observed from his remarks in his Danish 
edition of the Elder Edda (Den eldre Edda...III, 1821, p. 75) 
Finnur Magnusson did not complain of plagiarism, although he im- 
plied it in stating that Grimm’s chapter on the so-called Willings- 
hauser stone (Ueber deutsche Runen, pp. 269 f.) had “i Hovedsagen den 
selvsamme Tendenz og Hensyn til de samme Citater...” as his 
own report in manuscript that he had written for Prince Carl of Hes- 
sen-Cassel (the governor of Schleswig-Holstein) at the request of 
A. W. Hauch. The “handschriftlich eingereichte Abhandlung” which 
the director of the Hessian court and state archives and of the Landes- 
bibliothek at Cassel, the one-time Marburg professor Dietrich Chris- 
toph von Rommel had let Wilhelm Grimm use, and to which Grimm 
had made no reference in his book on runes, was therefore the work 
of none other than Finnur Magnisson. No second edition of Ueber 
deutsche Runen was published and the rectification which Wilhelm 
Grimm promised in 1842 was never made. 

The Leitfaden Wilhelm Grimm mentions was Leitfaden zur nor- 
dischen Alterthumskunde, herausgegeben von der kgl. Gesellschaft fiir 
Alterthumskunde, Kopenhagen 1837, a German translation of Lede- 
traad til nordisk Oldkyndighed . . . published the previous year. “Das 
grosse Werk iiber Runen” refers to a projected work which was 
to be entitled ‘Die Runensteine von Dinemark, lithographiert und 
verdolmetscht” and which had been announced in Verzeichniss der 
in Dinemark 1824 noch vorhandenen Runensteine ...a small volume 
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edited by Rasmus Nyerup and printed in 1824. Finnur Magnisson 
had contributed a chapter on runic inscriptions in Iceland. 

Wilhelm Grimm’s concluding paragraph refers to his and Jacob 
Grimm’s fate as members of the “Géttinger Sieben” who protested 
King Ernst August’s annulment of the Hannoverian constitution and 
who subsequently had to leave Géttingen. The Grimms first went to 
Cassel but moved to Berlin at the invitation of King Friedrich Wil- 
helm IV in 1841. It was to Berlin that Cleasby brought Finnur Mag- 
nusson’s letter of May 17, 1842, together with newspaper clippings 
concerning Finnur’s report of April 18, 1842, to the Royal Society of 
Northern Antiquaries, on Jacob Grimm’s Uber zwei entdeckte Gedichte 
aus der Zeit des deutschen Heidenthums. 

At the top of Grimm’s letter is noted in Finnur Magnisson’s 


hand: (6 Nov 1838 modtaget 23 Jan Besvaret Juni). 


[2.] 

Hierbei tibersende ich Ihnen, geehrtester Herr und Freund, meine letzte 
in Géttingen ausgearbeitete Schrift, das Rolandslied,? das ich hier zum er- 
stenmal vollstandig aus einem alten codex palatinus mit den dazu gehdérigen 
Bildern und einer Einleitung, in welcher ich alle Hauptpunkte zu erértern 
gesucht habe, bekannt mache. Ich darf um so mehr auf eine giinstige Aufnahme 
bei Ihnen hoffe{n] da das in einer islandischen Ubersetzung vorhandene Ge- 
dicht® auch die nordische Literatur beriihrt. 

Fortwihrend wirken Sie und Ihre Freunde u. Mitarbeiter fiir das Ge- 
deihen der nordischen Alterthumswissenschaft mit dem schénsten Erfolge. 
Die Hauptdenkmiler werden nach und nach in trefflichen Ausgaben zugiing- 
lich gemacht, und ich sehe mit Freuden so manchen vor 25 Jahren geiiusserten 
Wunsch erfiillt. Sehr zweckmiissig scheint mir der von der Gesellschaft fiir 
nord. Alterthumskunde eben ausgegebene Leitfaden, weil er in weiteren 
Kreissen Aufmerksamkeit und Theilnahme erwecken wird. 

Ist Hoffnung dass das grosse Werk iiber Runen, ich meine die Abbildung 
der Denkmiiler von der bereits vor langere[r] Zeit eine Probe erschienen war, 
bald vollendet werde? Ich habe in den letzten zwélf Jahren mancherlei schatz- 
bare Nachtriage aus Deutschland und England zu meiner Schrift iiber Runen 
erhalten, und schon daran gedacht das Ganze umzuarbeiten. Ich werde dann 
auch Gelegenheit haben etwas wieder gut zu machen. Sie bemerken in Ihrer 
Ubersetzung der alteren Edda III. 75. da, wo Sie eine kleine Abhandlung tiber 
die Willingshauser Steine mittheilen, dass mein in dem Anhange meines Buchs 
S. 296 gelieferter Excours iiber die Weissagung aus Baumzweigen einen gleich- 


2 L.e., Ruolandes liet, Géttingen, 1838. 

* There are several sets of Rollants rimur. An older manuscript is preserved in 
Stockholm (perg. 22, 4°). The most popular are the sixteenth-century rimur by pérdur 
Magnisson 4 Strjagi. There are eighteenth-century rimur by Jén DPorsteinsson Gr 
Fjérdum. 
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en Gang in Erklarung jener Steinwohner [sic].4 Damit verhilt es sich fol- 





wis gender gestalt. Mir war von Hern Archivdirector von Rommel eine deutsche 
dem Landgrafen Carl handschriftlich eingereichte Abhandlung mitgetheilt 
‘ob worden. Die darin ausgesprochene Ansicht regte mich zu weiteren Unter- 
ed suchungen an und ich habe, wie ich glaube, die Sache auf meine eigene Weise 
nd erértert und ausgearbeitet. Was ich Ihnen hierbei verdanke ergibt sich aus 
to einer Vergleichung mit der von Ihnen hernach bekannt gemachten Abhand- 
- lung, ich werde jedoch bei der zweiten Auflage des Buches, wenn es dazu 
il- kommt oder bei einer anderen sich darbietenden Gelegenheit dieses Verhilt- 
‘g- nis ausdriicklich anzeigen. 
gs Ausserdem kann ich auch einen Irrthum in meinem Buche nachweisen, 
of Der Jettenberg, von welchem darin die Rede ist (vgl. Inre Anmerkung III, 76) 
ste fiihrt allerdings diesen Namen, ich habe aber nachher an Ort und Stelle er- 
fahren, dass er nicht alt ist sondern in neuerer Zeit entstanden, als man den 
< Berg einer Dame zu Ehren, die Henriette hiess, was gewéhnlich Jette abge- 
's kiirzt wird, so nannte.' Der Schluss auf die Jetten der nord. Mythologie fallt 
also weg.® 
Dass wir [uns] mit einer Unternehmung von Umfang, mit einem deutschen 
te Worterbuch aus dem geschichtlichen Standpunkt, befasst haben, welche un- 
“ sere Zeit und Krifte fiir lange Zeit in Anspruch nimmt, werden Sie aus den 
vs éffentlichen Blattern erfahren haben.’ 
a Erst seit einigen Wochen habe ich Géttingen mit meiner Familie ver- 
. lassen und lebe wieder mit meinem Bruder vereinigt hier in Cassel, bis unser 
‘ Geschick sich giinstiger gestaltet. Mein Bruder empfiehlt sich Ihnen mit mir 
angelegentlichst; erhalten Sie uns fernerhin im freundschaftlichen Andenken, 
2 der ich mit der aufrichtigsten Hochschatzung verharre. 
‘ Ihr ergebenster 
. Wilh. Grimm 
‘: Cassel 6% Nov. 1838. 
r P. M. MITCHELL 
n University of Kansas 
4 Finnur Magnfisson mentions prophecy by the use of twigs in volume m1, pp. 81 f. 


5 Grimm discusses Jettenburg in Ueber deutsche Runen, pp. 271-77, in the Anhang 
“T. Steine mit Zeichen, aus heidnischen Grabhiigeln.” The Willingshauser stone was 
first publicized by von Rommel in the Géttingische gelehrte Anseigen, 1819, Stiick 143. 
6 Finnur Magnfsson had concluded “den nordiske Mythologies Jetter have og 
veret kjendte i denne Deel af Tydskland.” 
7 The Deutsches Worterbuch began to appear in 1854, 
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BEITRAGE ZUR SPATMITTELALTERLICHEN 
DEUTSCHEN PROSA AUS HANDSCHRIFTEN 
UND FRUHDRUCKEN 
1. Predigtfragment des 14. Jahrhunderts 


DAS BRUCHSTUCK stammt aus dem Einband eines Druckes der Offizin 
Heinrich Grans in Hagenau. Es besteht aus vier Pergamentstreifen, 
die als Ansatzfailze so tiber den Buchriicken geklebt waren, daf sie 
ihn mit den Holzdeckeln verbanden, an deren Innenseiten ihre Enden 
aufgeklebt waren. Sie weisen Kleister- und Schabspuren, auch einige 
Wurmlécher auf, doch ist der Text fast restlos leserlich. Die vier 
Streifen stammen aus drei Blittern. Sie sind 11-11, 5 cm breit und je 
5, 5 cm hoch. Jeder Streifen bildet ein Drittel eines Blattes. Der erste 
Streifen ist das unterste Drittel eines Blattes, auf jeder Seite nur 
drei Zeilen Text und den breiten leeren Rand bietend. Der zweite 
Streifen ist der oberste eines andern Blattes; hier ist der Rand, wie 
iiblich, viel schmaler, sodaf} 11 Zeilen Text je Seite vorhanden sind. 
Die Streifen 3 und 4 gehéren zusammen, sie bilden die untern zwei 
Drittel eines Blattes——Schreibraum und Zeilen sind mit diinnen 
schwarzen Linien vorgezogen; der Schreibraum ist 8, 4 cm breit und 
ca 12 cm hoch; es kamen ca 27 Zeilen auf die Seite zu stehen. 

Die Blatter stammen aus einer Predigtsammlung. Daf dabei die 
Ordnung des kirchlichen Heiligenkalenders eingehalten wurde, geht 
daraus hervor, daf} auf Bl. 1 Papst Marcus (7. Okt.) und Dionysius 
(9. Okt.) und auf Bl. 3 Papst Silvester (31. Dez.) und Christi Be- 
schneidung (1. Jan.) nebeneinander stehen. Es handelt sich also um 
Sermones de tempore et de sanctis, wie solche in lateinischen Hand- 
schriften haiufig dasselbe Buchformat haben, das wir fiir diesen Codex 
errechnet haben. Daraus ergibt sich zunidchst die Reihenfolge der 
Blatter (Simon und Judas [28. Okt.] gehért zwischen Dionysius und 
Silvester), alsdann aber auch die Feststellung, dafi keines der Blatter 
unmittelbar neben das andere gehért; zwischen Bl. 1 und 2 miissen 
einige, zwischen 2 und 3 viele jetzt verlorene Blatter gewesen sein. 
Alle fiinf Legenden fallen in die Winterhilfte des Jahres. Vielleicht 
bestand das ganze Werk aus zwei Banden, einem Winterteil und einem 
Sommerteil. Im Winterteil des von Fr. WILHELM ‘‘Wenzelspassional”’ 
genannten Heiligenlebens finden sich zu den vier Heiligenpredigten 
Gegenstiicke. Der Neujahrstag ist hingegen im “Heiligenleben”’ nicht 
behandelt. Einen inhaltlichen Vergleich erméglichen die unter dem 
Text beigeschriebenen Parallelen des “Heiligenlebens,”’ die nach der 
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von Anton Koburger in Niirnberg 1488 gedruckten Fassung geboten 
werden. Damit soll aber keineswegs etwa angedeutet werden, daf} 
gerade diese Ausgabe textlich besonders nahe stehe." 

Hinsichtlich der Quellen hatte auch die eindringlichste Unter- 
suchung schwerlich Aussicht auf lohnende Ergebnisse. Die Schicksale 
der Heiligen sind so kurz behandelt, daf die in den lateinischen Vitae 
und Passiones vorkommenden feineren Unterschiede kaum zur Gel- 
tung kommen kénnen. Man kann nicht damit rechnen, dafs die un- 
mittelbare Vorlage feststellbar ist. Die Quellstréme sind aber jeden- 
falls die naémlichen, die auch die zahlreichen anderen Predigten und 
Legenden gespeist haben. Zur Marcuslegende ist Acta Sanctorum Oct. 
III, 886 ff. zu vergleichen; die Dionysiuspredigt baut auf der durch 
Hildwin von St. Denis verschuldeten Identifizierung des ersten 
Bischofs von Paris mit dem Paulusschiiler gleichen Namens weiter; 
Simon und Judas sind nach dem Pseudo-Abdias behandelt, Papst 
Silvester nach einer der zahlreichen lateinischen Legenden, die in der 
Bibliotheca hagiographica latina II, 1119 verzeichnet sind. Das Fest 
der Beschneidung, an dessen Stelle bis ins 9. Jahrhundert die octava 
Domini gefeiert wurde, ist durch can. 17 der Synode von Tours (867) 
eingefiihrt worden. Es ist mit gréfiter Wahrscheinlichkeit anzu- 
nehmen, dafi der Verfasser nicht verschiedene Quellen befragte, 
sondern eine lateinische Predigtsammlung bearbeitete. Die Sprache 
erweist den Schreiber als einen Alemannen und zwar jenes Gebietes, 
in dem ¢i als ai erscheint. 

Die Schrift ist eine sorgfiltige, gleichmafige Buchschrift der ersten 
Hilfte des 14. Jahrhunderts. Die Uberschriften sind rot, die ersten 
Buchstaben jedes Satzes sind rot gestrichelt. Die Uberschriften haben 
keine eigenen Zeilen, sondern stehen rechts auf jenen Zeilen, in denen 
die neuen Texte beginnen. Im Abdruck sind sie in eigene Zeilen em- 
porgehoben; um das Verstindnis zu erleichtern, werden auch jenen 
Stiicken Uberschriften gegeben (in Klammern), deren Anfinge fehlen. 
Im iibrigen ist der Abdruck buchstabengetreu, ohne Auflésung der 
Abkiirzungen. Die Zeilen sind nicht beibehalten. 

(Bl. ir) De s. Marco? 


Scs marcus waz der dritte babeste ze rome. Vi we en hoher romer. Ze 
sinen ziten waz ein kaiser ze rome der hiez Constantinus d’ waz // 


1 Hain verzeichnet 25 Inkunabeln des “Heiligenlebens,” wozu noch mehrere 
Drucke des 16. Jahrhunderts kommen. Zweifellos stehen die Handschriften des “Heili- 
genlebens” dem Predigtfragment noch niéher als die Friihdrucke. 

2 Von dem dariiber stehenden Schluf einer vorangehenden Predigt ist nur onzeuch 
leserlich, 
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(BI. iv) 
ner gote. Do . . 
kon ze dem alter. der da gemachet ' waz s dem ouhandon got. das eragot Szs 
Paulus den herren. w’ der onktde got were. ob er en meshe were oder ein 
gaiste der- 

(BI. 2r) (Simon und Judas)’ 
ewigen rich br::en mac. vn sprachen den stinph den ir gester da machvtunt. 
den:::ent aber ob ir mugent. do daz die zovberer aber niht mohetn:::vn. 
do machotuns gar vil slange die soltun die zelfbotunt han gebissen. Vi 
die swelfboten:::en® der slange also vil als in ir mantel mohte. on wrfenz 
vf die zovberer. und hiezzen sie bizzen. do bat der herzoge daz sie gistatin 
daz sie sie bizzen zetode. do sprachen die zwelfboten wir svlen niemé 
toten. wir svlen die lui* von dem tod bringen 2v dem leben. vn die zoberer 
hinnent als die wolfe. wan ieglich slange het sun dabar sin aitter::sie 
—. do gebitten die swelfboten 

::neme. vz der handen. ond 


Phangan 


(Bl. v) rs 

den swelfboten. ‘den schase liessen Sie 2 tailen onder wittewe on: waisen nod 
arm lute. do schoffen die h:::* einen kriec und’ dem volke. also daz die 
swelfboten wrden gevangen vn givuret in d’ abgot hus daz sie div abgot 
soltin anbeten oder sterben. der abgot hiez daz ain div sunne des and’ div 
mavn da con der engel von himel vm sprach ob sie woltin daz hvs solti 
irslahen alle die ir todes begerten. do sprachen die heren wir wellens nit. 
ez wirt lihtt etwer under in bekeret. do vil ie::re sinem abgot daz ez 
zerstorte sin bilde. daz geschach also. die bilde zerfluzzen als daz wachs 
in der :@:e. die selben tievel wrden gesehen als zwai nakkendiv mor. do 
Fra a ee 

(BI. 3r) (Papst Silvester) 
miter hiez helena. div hiez die disputieren mit sco Siluest® vber" den 


* Koburger Bl. cxcrx™: Darnach machten dy zaubrer gar vil schlangen dy furen 
greulichen hin und her. ond machten das sich die menschen ser vorchten. da namen die 
heyligen die schlangen in ir mentel. ond wurffen sy auff die zaubrer. da schryen sy laut ond 
mochten in selber nicht gehelffen. De daz der hertsog sah da sprach er. last sy dy schlangen 

voll totten. da sprachen sy. Wir sollen nyemant ertitten. wir sollen die menschen zu dem 

ewigen leben brengen. da byssen sy die schlangen gar sere vnd machien sy gar siech. Da 
geboten die heyligen den schlangen daz sy in keyn leyd mer theten. ond giengen daz sy 
keynem menschen schaiten. das theten sy. Darnach sprach Symon zu den zaubrern. habt rew 
vber ewer sund.... 

‘1. swelfbotun. 5]. namen. 

® Diesem Teil der Legende entspricht Koburger Bl. CXCIX™: Da wurden ir dy 
bischoff innen. und kamen mit zorn su dem haul. ond furten die swel ff poten zu dem tem pel. 
da kam ein engel von hymel herab der sprach zu Symon ond Judas. ir solt hie gemartert 
werden. vnd sollent dy cron emphahen die euch von got bereyt ist. Da sprachen dy bischoff 
su in. Jr sollent den abgittern opffern das wolten sy nicht thun. Da sprach Symon su einem 
abgott. Ich gebeut dir bey got daz du von hinnen varst. und zerbrich den abgot gar. Da sprach 
Judas su dem andern abgott. Jch gebeut dir auch bey got daz du den abgot zerbrechest. das 
thet er. da furen dy veind als bald au. vnd serbrachen dy abgitter. zuhand sah man zwen 
b8L geyst bey in steen dy waren gar grewlichen gestalt und schryen vnd sprachen. . . 

7 Hs. vbe. 
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rehten glouben. den gisige an der babste. vi bekerte sie. Vi des kaisers 
muter vn ander lute en micheltaile.* wol vf drier tusent. En soberer tot mit 
zober en::::daz scs Siluest’ wider lebendic werden. En tracke tote vil 
lute mit sim atem dem verbant scs Siluester. dc er niemen mohte ge- 
shaden. Der wnder vi der saichen tet scs Siluester en micheltail. Den 
svlend ir vlizclich an riifen. et cetera. 


In circumcisione. 


Postq«m césummati sunt dies octo &c. Ez ist hiut der ahtot tac daz unser 
herre geborn wart. Vn ist der tac daz unser herre besniten wart. nach der 
alden @.° Vv disiv hohzit ist eben here vi eben gewihte dem hailigen tage 
ze wihen nahten vi dar vmbe haist er der eben gewihte tac. Scs Lucas 
begrifet dise grozen hohzit mit korzen worté. Vi shribet also. Postq«m 
consummati sunt..° Do ahte tage waré von vnsers herren gebirtlichen 
tage. do wart daz kind besniten vf wart sin nam gehaizen ih’c. Den 
namen het im der engel gegeben @ er phangen wrde in siner mit’ libe. 
Dis ist daz hailige ewnglm vnd sint korze wort. Vi hant doch groziv 
bezuchnusse in in beslozen. Vnser herre wart geborn in der alten @ 
besniten. dc er wolt erfullen die alten @. Da unser herre wart drizic iar 
alt. do vienc er an die niwen @. Vi wart esonfet Vii gienc wns vor den 
rehien wec 
3v) werden vn lait orbeit on kumber dorck onsern willen. des wir iy lernatin 
och kumber vn arbeit durch sinen willen liden. vi dc wir im nach volgetin. 
als er gegangen hate. Wan mit gemache vn mit wollvste. niemen 20 dem 
himelrich kom mac. An disem tage lie sich unser herre besniden liplich 
wh vergds sin bli durch unsern willen. Also mizen wir och gaislich 
besniten werden. wir mizen ab sniden allez bose gedéke. alliv bosen 
worte. alliv bosen werc. Vi alle untogende. Vi misen wns erniwen vn 
zieren mit togenden Vn mit allen giten vm rehten dingen. vnseriv ovgen 
mizen wir besniden. dc wir von uns werfen. Alle bose. alle shantlich on 
unstet. vi suntlich gesiht unseriv oren svlen wir besniden also. daz wir uns 
hoten svlen. vor aller boser vi suntlicher vn shantlicher gehorde. Vn svlen 
wns flizen daz wir horen. rehtiv oh gitiv vi seligiv dinc. unser munt 
svlen wir besniden. daz wir hin svlen werfen. fraishait. tronckenhait. 
liegen. triegen. shelten. fluchen. spoten. nach reden. Vii elliv bosen dinc 
vn shantlichen wort. unser hende svler. wir besniden. dc wir sulen miden 
alle bose vn svntlich berorde. vi och alliv bosié on svntlichiv werc. Vn 
sulen wrken gitiv vm rehtiv werk. unser fize svlen wir besniden. vor bosem 
vh vor vnrehten wege. 1h vppigen gengen. Vn svlen sie laiten vf die gite 
ry et aie ee ek. ee ee . 20 der ewigen 


2. Zu Andreas Proles 


Von germanistischer Seite hat Andreas Proles m. W. nur insofern 
Beachtung gefunden, als ihm E. Broprt'Hrer einen kurzen Artikel in 
STAMMLERS Verfasserlexikon (111, 947/48) gewidmet hat. Da sich aber 


8 Lesung unsicher. ® @ fehlt Hs. 10 Luc. 2:21. 
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Brodfiihrer nur auf die Artikel “‘Proles” und ‘‘Rabus” in der All- 
gemeinen deutschen Biographie stiitzte, die unzulinglich sind, diirfte 
eine genauere Nachricht tiber die einzige Schrift, die Proles in deut- 
scher Sprache hinterlieS, erwiinscht sein. 

Die “Predigt iiber die Taufe” war zunichst nur aus dem 1585 von 
Johann Jakob RABus veranstalteten Nachdruck bekannt. Brodfiihrer 
gibt an, da in diesem Druck gesagt werde, Proles habe die Predigt 
“vor 70 Jahren” in Leipzig gehalten, und bemerkt dazu, da das 
nicht genau stimmen kénne, weil Proles am 6. Juni 1503 gestorben 
war. Die Zeitangabe ist von Brodfihrer falsch wiedergegeben worden, 
denn in O. Scumips Artikel iiber Rabus heift es “vor 80 Jahren” (in 
dem von JANICKE verfafiten Artikel “Proles” in der Allgemeinen 
deutschen Biographie ist die deutsche Predigt gar nicht angefiihrt). 
Aber auch 1505 kann die Predigt nicht mehr gehalten worden sein. 
Es liefe sich zwar denken, daf} Rabus einen 1505 hergestellten Nach- 
druck oder eine aus diesem Jahre stammende Abschrift gekannt habe, 
aber fiir den Text und die Datierung des Biichleins wire damit nichts 
gewonnen. Die Forschung hat nicht den Rabus’schen Nachdruck, 
sondern die edilio princeps zugrundezulegen, die noch in der In- 
kunabelzeit herauskam. 

Es war Brodfiihrer entgangen, da} ailtere Inkunabelkataloge zwei 
verschiedene Ausgaben der Predigt nachweisen, die zu Lebzeiten des 
Ordensmannes erschienen sind. Eine nd. Ausgabe, die 1500 bei Symon 
menizer in Magdeburg erschien, fiihrt Hains Repertorium Nr. 13394 
an, ohne allerdings anzugeben, wo sich ein Exemplar dieser In- 
kunabel befindet. Die nd. Ausgabe ist eine Bearbeitung des hd. 
Originals, das erstmals im Katalog CV des Miinchner Antiquars L. 
ROSENTHAL bibliographisch erfaSt wurde (H. S. 524*, no. 507). Offen- 
bar von hier stammt die Angabe in D. REeIcHLiIncs Appendices ad 
Hainii-Copingeri repertorium bibliographicum, Fasciculus I, 1905, Nr. 
693, wo der Druck um 1495 angesetzt und der Leipziger Offizin 
Martin Landsberg zugewiesen wird. Wohin das Rosenthalsche Exem- 
plar kam, ist nicht bekannt. Aber auch das Prager Antiquariat 
K. André besaf ein Stiick dieser Inkunabel; dieses erwarb ich im 
Jahre 1938 und kann deshalb die Angaben Brodfiihrers berichtigen 
und erginzen. 

Die Predigt hat den Titel: Ein Jnnige lere wie ma / sych haldenn 
sal bey der / Tauff der kinder Gebrediget durch den Er / wirdigé und 
Andechtigen vater magistruz Andream Proles Lectorez und vicariuz 
def / heiligé ordens d’ Einsydeln sant Augustini. Die Riickseite des 
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Blattes (Ai) ist leer. Die Predigt fiillt sodann die Blatter Aij"—(Avj)’. 
Die erste Initiale auf Bl. Aij' ist, iiber drei Zeilen reichend, mit der 
Hand in brauner Farbe eingetragen. Der Text beginnt: (W)Jr sein 
schuldig Also hat / gesprochen Sanctus Pau / lus zu den Rimern. Der 
erste Abschnitt, der davon handelt, wy oms der guitige herre in dez 
sacramél der tawff so reychlich begabet und begnadet, enthilt sieben 
Punkte. Der zweite Abschnitt legt in 9 Punkten dar, welche Pflichten 
fromme Eltern zu erfiillen haben; die von Schmid und Brodfiihrer 
genannte Uberschrift ist nicht vorhanden, aber der Text ist offenbar 
gleich, denn auch hier lautet der siebte Punkt: Czwm sybenden Séllen 
sich die Eldern befleyssigenn / das das kyndt ye nicht lang lyge ane dye 
tauffe. Darauf folgt ein Absatz iiber die Pflichten des taufenden 
Priesters, der nicht als besonderer Abschnitt herausgehoben ist. Als 
dritter Abschnitt erscheint—und zwar mit der eigenen Uberschrift 
Czum dritten Sein die gefatiern vyl schuldig zuthun—jener Teil, der bei 
Rabus als Der vierdt Punct bezeichnet wird. Dieser Abschnitt enthalt 
sieben Absitze, wovon der letzte in vier Punkte iiber die Feier des 
Namenstages gegliedert ist. Das “Gebet fiir eine schwangere Frau” 
ist nicht vorhanden und daher wohl auch nicht als urspriinglicher 
Bestandteil zu betrachten. 

Aus den Ausfiihrungen iiber die Feier des Namenstages geht 
hervor, da® die ganze Predigt fiir Ordensleute bestimmt war. Dieser 
Absatz, mit dem das Biichlein schlieSt, lautet: 

Vnd zum letzien Sélt ein itzlicher von den getauffien / wissenn den 
tagk yrer tauffe unde den selbigen tagk wirdi / genn alle iare Jnn welchenn 
sie etwas gutes vonn gote / entpfangen haben AlGo das dann ist gescheen 
in der figur / sal an on in der warheit erfiillet werden AlGo séllen 
wyr / eren den selbigen tagk vnde got dangken der grossen gabé / dar an 
wns gegeben. 

Czum andern Sal er gedengken wie er sey gewaschenn / mit dem 
edeln tewern blute cristi unde sich hiiten vor siin / den So aber ein mensch 
sich vorseumet wirt er herter dan / die itiden gepeyniget. 

Czum dritten Sal er mercken das er an dem tage hat / an sich gendmen 
den cristliché orden vunde angetzogen ein / kleines keplein mit dé zeichen 
de heiligé creuczes bezeich— / ent und globt den zuhaldé sich vor stinden 
zuhiité vn wid / der alle feindt der cristliché namen zustreiten Darumb 
ir= / ren die do sagh miinchen ond nunnen gebiirt zufasten be= / then 
wachen &c wenn alle cristen sein briider vi schwestern / de cristen- 
lichen ordens. yedoch ist ein orden mehr wenn / der ander vorbunden zu 
fasten ond beten 
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Czum vyrdé Sal er mercken seynen cristlichen namen / dann got hat 
einem itzlichen seinen nahmen v6 ewigkeyt / vorsehen. vnd sal thun nach 
dez heiligen de; namé er hat / Vnd also gote beczalen auf das er der ere 
ewyglichen mige / gebrauchen deB namen er hat Das helff vnn£ Got 
der va / ter und sun ond der heilige geyst Amen. 














3. Drei unbekannte Schriften von Simon Eyssenmann 


In meinem Besitz befinden sich drei Fragmente aus astronomischen 
Friihdrucken, die ich lange Zeit fiir wertlose Makulatur hielt. Es sind 
Blatter und Blattreste in Quart, die als Buchbindematerial dienten, 
wie Kleisterspuren, Flecke und Wurmldécher zeigen. Sie werden im 
Folgenden A, B und C genannt. A sind vier Blattstiicke aus einer 
Praktik, die, wie E. ZiInNER auf Grund inhaltlicher Kriterien fest- 
stellte, fiir das Jahr 1515 galt; fiir die weitere Bestimmung des Druckes 
verwies er auf seine “‘Geschichte und Bibliographie der astronomischen 
Literatur in Deutschland zur Zeit der Renaissance” (Leipzig 1941).™ 
B sind zwei Blatter aus einer Vorhersage, die nach ZINNERS Unter- 
suchung fiir 1518 galt.” Eine vergleichende Betrachtung der Typen 
ergab, dafi A und B aus ein und derselben Offizin stammen miissen. 
Der naimliche Drucker hat auch C hergestellt, dessen Erscheinungs- 
jahr allerdings nicht zu ermitteln ist, weil das kleine Stiick Text, das 
erhalten ist, keine astronomischen Daten enthialt. In keinem dieser 
drei Fragmente ist eine Angabe iiber den Verfasser oder den Drucker 
erhalten. 

Die in ZINNERS Bibliographie verzeichneten Drucke der Jahre 1515 
und 1518 erméglichten nicht die Identifizierung der Bruchstiicke. Es 
muften deshalb andere Mittel beniitzt werden. Sie fiihrten zu einem 
Ergebnis, das nicht nur einen Beitrag zur Geschichte des friihen 
Buchdrucks, sondern auch eine Erginzung zu dem Schriftenver- 
zeichnis eines namhaften Mathematikers darstellt. 

Den Ausgangspunkt zur Lésung der Frage bildete die Beobach- 
tung, dafi iiber dem Titelholzschnitt von A folgende Beschriftung 
steht: Mars ein herr Jupiter und Venus mitherscher. Das klingt deutlich 
an die Uberschrift einer von Simon Eyssenmann fiir 1516 verfaSten 
Vorhersage an, welche lautet: Mars ein her di Jars Venus mitherscher 
(vgl. WELLER 936). Der darunter stehende Holzschnitt bietet nach 
































" “Vermutlich kommen die Nummern 1029, 1031-33 meiner Bibliographie in 
Betracht” (briefliche Mitteilung vom 28. Januar 1949). 
2 Mitteilung von E. ZINNER vom 4. November 1947. 
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SCHOTTENLOHER™ eine “astrologische Darstellung mit Mars und 
Venus.” Der Titelholzschnitt von A zeigt Mars (in voller Eisenriist- 
ung) und ihm gegeniiber Jupiter und Venus. Diese Ahnlichkeit der 
Ausstattung und der Beschriftung bot den Anlaf, die bisher nachge- 
wiesenen Schriften Eyssenmanns und die Typen seiner Drucker zu 
vergleichen. Eyssenmann, der aus Dillingen stammte, wirkte als Pro- 
fessor der Mathematik in Leipzig. 

ZINNER fiihrt 9 gedruckte Schriften Eyssenmanns an. Davon sind 
die Nummern 999 und 1052 lateinisch (Judicium lipsense fiir 1514 und 
1516) und Nr. 1088 ein Einblattdruck (Wandkalender fiir 1518, vgl. 
WELLER 4083). Deutsche Vorhersagen (‘‘Practica deutsch’’) von 4-8 
Blattern Umfang sind die Nummern 1000 (fiir 1514, vgl. WELLER 
Suppl. 90), 1051 (fiir 1516, vgl. WELLER 936, Proctor 11799, Scuot- 
TENLOHER 29), 1070 (fiir 1517), 1087 (fiir 1518, vgl. WELLER 1257), 
1110 (fiir 1519) und 1127 (fiir 1520, vgl. WELLER 1257). Unter diesen 
sechs Prognostikationen sind indes ZINNERS Nummern 1087 und 1127 
identisch; zu streichen ist Nr. 1087. Es verbleiben demnach 5 deutsche 
Vorhersagen Eyssenmanns, die fiir die Jahre 1514, 1516, 1517, 1519 
und 1520 bestimmt sind. In dieser Reihe fehlen die Jahre 1515 und 
1518, also gerade jene, fiir die die Fragmente A und B gelten. Es liegt 
nahe, diese Eyssenmann zuzuweisen. Er hatte dann von 1514 bis 1520 
jedes Jahre eine “Practica deutsch” (und daneben gelegentlich oder 
vielleicht ebenfalls alljahrlich auch ein lateinisches Judicium lipsense 
und einen Wandkalender) herausgegeben. Vielleicht ist diese Reihe 
auch noch um ein durch C resprisentiertes Jahr (etwa 1513 oder 1521) 
zu verlangern. 

Eine Bestatigung fiir die Annahme, daf} Eyssenmann der Ver- 
fasser unserer Fragmente ist, lafit sich durch die Untersuchung der 
Typen gewinnen. Als Drucker seiner Schriften betitigten sich Wolf- 
fang STOCKEL in Leipzig und Johann WEISSENBURGER in Landshut. 
Bei Stéckel erschienen mit Sicherheit Zinners Nummern 1110 und 
1127, bei WeiSenburger Zinners Nr. 1051. Wiahrend sich Stéckels Let- 
tern merklich von jenen der Fragmente unterschieden," stimmen 
Weifenburgers genau mit ihnen iiberein. Nach SCHOTTENLOHERS 


13K, Schottenloher, Die Landshuter Buchdrucker des 16. Jahrhunderts (Ver- 
éffentlichung der Gutenberg-Gesellschaft xx1), Mainz, 1930. : 

4 Verglichen wurde aufer mehreren Inkunabeln als zeitlich nahestehender Druck 
Hern Erasmi v6 Rotterdam vormanung das heylige Euangelitt und der heyligen zwelfboté 
schrifft fleissig cu lesen... LeypBgk durch Wolfgang Stickel 1522.—Ubrigens sprechen 
auch mundartliche Merkmale in den Fragmenten (ai fiir ei, p fiir b, ch fiir k) gegen 
Leipzig als Druckort. 
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Feststellungen besa WeiSfenburger, der zuerst in Niirnberg und dann 
von 1513 bis 1533 in Landshut arbeitete, 9 verschiedene Typen. Von 
diesen sind die ersten drei nur in jenen Drucken festzustellen, die aus 
seiner Niirnberger Werkstatt stammen. In den Landshuter Drucken 
WeiSenburgers kommen nur die Typen 4-9 vor. Der bisher nach- 
gewiesene Landshuter Eyssenmann-Druck zeigt nach Schottenlohers 
Angabe die Typen 4, 5, 6 und 9. Das einzige Exemplar dieses Druckes, 
das sich im British Museum in London befindet, konnte nicht ver- 
glichen werden. Dieselben Typen findet man aber auch auf den 
Tafeln SCHOTTENLOHERS, und zwar die Typen 4 und 9 auf Tafel 10 und 
die Typen 4, 6, 9 (und auch 7) auf Tafel 14. Weiters wurden mehrere 
Originaldrucke Weifienburgers, darunter Schottenloher 31, wo auch 
Type 5 vorkommt, verglichen. Die Fragmente A, B und C enthalten 
nur zwei Typen, die “abgerundete Auszeichnungstype” 4 und die 
“kleine Schwabacher” 5. Die Ubereinstimmung der Formen ist voll- 
kommen; auch das Zeilenmafs (89 mm fiir 20 Zeilen der Type 5, vgl. 
Schottenloher S. 7) stimmt genau. Es kann kein Zweifel bestehen, 
dafi die drei Fragmente aus der Landshuter Offizin Johann Weifen- 
burgers hervorgegangen sind. 

Zu der Zuweisung an Simon Eyssenmann pat es auch, daf 
Weifenburger mindestens bis zum Jahre 1520 keine anderen mathe- 
matischen oder astrologischen Autoren gedruckt hat. 1520 stellte er 
einen Einblatt-Almanach her (Schottenloher 71), der keinem bestimm- 
ten Autor zugewiesen werden konnte, weil nur ein Bruchstiick er- 
halten ist, auf dem die Verfasserangabe fehlt. Es wire durchaus 
méglich, daf$ auch dieses Blatt von Eyssenmann stammt. Erst 
1524/25 und 1526 erschienen andere astronomische Schriftsteller bei 
WeifSenburger, nimlich Wrrpunc (Schottenloher 121b) und Oppran 
(ebda 138, 139). Wahrscheinlich war Eyssenmann um diese Zeit 
bereits tot oder aus anderen Griinden nicht mehr imstande, Weifen- 
burger mit den begehrten Jahresgaben zu beliefern. 

Die folgende Beschreibung der drei Fragmente soll sowohl den 
Inhalt kennzeichnen als auch solche Merkmale aufzeigen, die zur 
Bestimmung etwa kiinftig noch auftauchender Bruchstiicke Eyssen- 
mannscher Prognostika niitzlich sein kénnten. 


A. 


Keines der vier Blatter ist vollstandig, sodafi die Zeilenzahl nicht 
zuverlassig angegeben werden kann; sie betrug schitzungsweise ca. 35. 
Von Bl. 1 fehlt das obere Viertel. S. 1 zeigt den schon beschriebenen 
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Titel-Holzschnitt mit seiner Uberschrift; S. 2 enthalt 10 SchluBzeilen 
einer Vorrede mit leicht polemischen Bemerkungen, aber keinen 
Eigennamen. Darunter stehen die Verse: 


Welcher bezirt ist mit frumkhait an argen list 
Anch nit mit sonderm posem laster befleckt ist 
Der last sich zu khainer zeit chumern scharpfe wort 
Die geschriben mochten stan an machem'®™ ort 
Darumb bistu frum und liebst all zeit die tugent 

Du seiest bey hohem alter oder iugent 

All sach thuestu nemlich zu dem pesten legen 

Weil dir got der herr / hie auf erd / frist/das leben 


Von BI. 2 fehlt das untere Viertel. Uberschrift: Das erst Capitel von 
dem gemainé / einflus des gestirns auss welchem / die gemainn zufellig- 
kait des jars er / kant mag werden. Auf derselben Seite unten mu das 
zweite Kapitel begonnen haben. Auf S. 4 stehen die Uberschriften Das 
iij. capitl von Frid und krieg. und Das iiij. capitl. v6 den kranckhaiin. 
Auf dem stark beschnittenen Bl. 3 stehen auf der Vorderseite Kapitel 
5 und 6, auf der Riickseite Kapitel 7-9. Von Bl. 4 sind nur zwei 
Streifen erhalten mit kurzen Abschnitten iiber Bekam, Franckenland, 
Vim, Jngolstat v»nd Augsburg. Eine Angabe iiber eine Mondfinsternis 
ist (wie E. ZINNER feststellte) aus Regiomantans Kalender entnom- 
men.'® Der Druck A hatte jedenfalls noch eine zweite Lage. 


B. 


Die zwei erhaltenen (vollstindigen) Blatter sind die letzten des 
Werkchens. Das vorletzte Blatt hat die Signatur Biij; im ganzen waren 
also wohl 8 Blatter. Der Satzspiegel entspricht dem von A, doch ist 
auch hier die Zeilenzahl nicht genau zu bestimmen, weil auf allen 
Seiten Uberschriften vorkommen. Die Uberschriften lauten: (auf 
S. Biij':) Augstmon new, Herbsimon new, Weinmon new, (S. Biij’:) 
Winttermon new, Christmon new, (S. Biiij':) Der .xiij. Mon in disem jar 
Embolismus genandt. . .. Der Text schlieSt in der Mitte dieser Seite. 
Darunter steht: Got sey vnB genedig. Die Riickseite ist leer. Simtliche 
Abschnitte sind nach einem gleichbleibenden Schema gearbeitet; es 
werden stets die Zeitpunkte des Eintretens der vier Mondphasen 
angegeben, wie folgendes Beispiel zeigt: 


% Lies Auch. sa Lies manchem. 
16 Der deutsche Kalender des Johannes Regiomontan, Niirnberg um 1474, Mit 
einer Einleitung von ERNsT ZINNER, Leipzig, 1937. 


















Eis 
Augstmon new. 


Am tag Wilbaldi pischoff .ix. stund .lvj. minuten nach mittag wurt 
eingeen mit grosser hycz und hellen wolcken / am tag Margarethe 
/ gemessiget mit regen. Das erst viertail / am pfintztag nach Margarethe 
ix. stund .xv, minuté nach mittag / einfuré wurt donner / plitzen und 
lauffendt wolcken mit regen / am abent Marie Magdalene regen. 

Vol Augstmon / am tag Marie Magdalene .i. stund .x. minuten nach 
mittag schon und klar warm lufft / am tag Jacobi und den negsten tag 
darnach feuchtigkeyt vnnd regen. Das letzt viertayl / pfintztag nach 
Jacobi .x. stundt .xlvij. minuten vormitiag / finster luft mit regen und 
donner einfuren / am tag Steffani pabst dunckel lufft und regen. 





.. 


Auf dem ersten Blatt, von dem das obere Viertel fehlt, steht auf 
beiden Seiten ein und derselbe Holzschnitt (zwei Gestalten [Narren?] 
in felsiger Landschaft, dariiber bestirnter Himmel), aber kein Text. 
Vom zweiten Blatt, dessen oberes Viertel und rechte Hilfte fehlen, 
ist die Riickseite leer. Auf der Vorderseite steht folgender Text: 































Das viertzehent ca[pitel . 
ger Salizpurger Re . . 
Nurmberger werden her 
vil unfal haben dan die k 
wirt ein centiner wagh n 
schmerbB DeL gleiche ein 
gelten dan ein pfundt ma 
gemein volck wirt grosse 
iuden Auch so wirt den g 
wagsen dan dez gemainv . 
trewlich mit taillen ein kop 
Das funfftzehent 
grossen verkerung in 
V mb liechtmeL wirt ein . 
christenheyt / und werdent 
vantisey anfachen / laufen 
auf lauchen vn dy flich h 


4. Judeneid aus Hostau in Béhmen 


Als Nr. 94 befinden sich in meiner Fragmentensammlung fiinf 
Blatter von 10.5 cm Héhe und 7.2 cm Breite, die als Vor- oder Nach- 
satzblatter in einem gedruckten Buche verwendet waren. Sie wurden 
von dem einstigen Eigentiimer Wenceslaus Adalbertus MILLER 
(wonhafft in der Stadt Hostau in Kénigreich Boheimb) in den Jahren 
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1659 bis 1662 beschrieben (BI. 1v: am Fest S.Gregorij. Anno 1659. Bl. 
5r: den itj May 1662). Das erste Blatt enthalt ein Verzaichnus der hoch- 
lébl. Bistumber des Rim. Reichs, das fiinfte ein Taufgedicht mit 16 
paarig reimenden Versen. Dazwischen steht ein deutscher Judeneid, 
mit derselben Tinte wie das erste Blatt geschrieben, also 1659. 

Wiewohl diese Niederschrift des Judeneides sehr jung ist, kommt 
ihr eine gewisse Bedeutung zu: sie stammt aus einer Gegend, aus der 
bisher kein Judeneid nachgewiesen war, und der Text zeigt manches 
Eigenartige. Er lautet folgendermafen: 


Eines Juden Aydt. 


So ein Jud Einen Ayd Schwoérn wil, So Sol Er bey ihm haben hern Moyses 
buch, darin die zehen gebot geschrieben stehen, und Sol sein rechte hand Bis auf 
oder an die Knorren auf die Zehen gebot Legen. 

Vnd Sol ihme der Ayd schrieftilich vorgelegt werden, den Sol er selbs lesen 
mit Lauter stim, also Lauttendte. 

Als Ein Leymat auf mich N: Juden erschollen ist, und mich geschuldiget 
hat, das ich: al: das hab ich nit gethon, und bin des gantz vnschuldig: Also helff 
mir gott, der himmel und Erden erschaffen hat: und also helf mir die Ee, die gott 
gebott, und die gab herrn Moysi auf den berg Sinai, in Zweyen Stainen taflen, 
mir und aller Judischeit Zu trost: und ob ich vnrecht schwér, So muLen ond Sollen 
mir enthelffen die fiinff Biicher herrn Moysi: und ob ich vnrecht schwér: So mi 
Ich versiinckhen in die Erden: als geschach Datan vnd Abyran, vnd ob ich vnrecht 
schwér, So muLB mein Leib verflucht sein, und mein Seel nimmer khommen in 
Abrahambs Baran, ond als recht ich schwér und geschworn hab, also miiBe mir 
helffen der gott Abrahambs, Jsaac und Jacobs bey herrn Josua. 

Ob aber der Jud hern Mayses Buch nit het, so sol ihm fiirgelegt werden nach- 
geschriebne Hebraische worth, darauf Sol Er sein hand legen, und die selbs laut 
lesen, und den Ayd schwérn, also Lautend: Lo tissa ets. schem Adanai elohecha 
laschaue. Kilo ieneke adonai ets escher issa ets schmo laschaue. 

Bedeut zu teutsch diese meinung: Nicht erheb den nahem des herrn deines 
goi'es vnniitzlich, den der herr nicht wird unschuldig oder vngestrafft lassen den, 
der da seinen nahmen vnniitzlich erhebt. 


Der Hauptteil entspricht den altdeutschen Judeneiden" und zwar 
besonders den Fassungen des Cod. Vatic. Pal. 288 und des Schwaben- 
spiegels. Er hat die altertiimliche Wendung Abrahambs Baran be- 
wahrt, die in diesen Uberlieferungen erhalten ist. Die Stelle ist 
iibrigens insofern merkwiirdig, als sie nicht aus dem Alten Testament 
erklart werden kann; der sinus Abrahae kommt nur ein Mal im 

‘17 Neuere Literatur tiber Judeneide: Encyclopaedia Judaica IX, (1932), Sp. 533-41; 
G. Kiscn, Studien zur Geschichte des Judeneides (Hebrew Union College Annual, XIV, 


1939, 431-56); G. Kiscu, A Fourteenth Century Jewry Oath of South Germany (Speculum, 
XV, 1940, 331-37). 
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Neuen Testament (Luc. 16,22) vor. Wulfila iibérsetzte diese Stelle 
jah briggan fram aggilum in barma Abrahamis und dem entspricht der 
ahd. Tatian 107,2 inti was gitragan fon engilon in barm Abrahames. 
Auch Otfried hat noch das Wort barm=Schof (auch bei Mannern 
verwendet III,24,90). Dagegen findet sich das Wort in den spit- 
mittelalterlichen und friihneuzeitlichen Volksbibeln nicht mehr. Im 
Codex Teplensis lautet die Stelle und wart getragen von den engeln in 
di schozz Abrahams und dieser Wortlaut ging in die vorlutherischen 
Druckbibeln iiber. Die Formel des Judeneids muf} also schon sehr 
friih festgeworden und in der Folgezeit von der weitern Entwicklung 
des deutschen Bibelwortlauts unbeeinfluft geblieben sein. Die 
Datierung der Niederschrift des Vaticanus ist umstritten. Wahrend 
sie der rémische Katalog ins 13. Jahrhunderts setzte, wollte sie K. 
BARTSCH noch ins 11. Jahrhundert verlegen. Wegen der Erhaltung un- 
betonter o und a im freien Auslaut ist die Fassung (wenn vielleicht 
auch nicht die erhaltene Niederschrift) in der Tat ziemlich friih 
anzusetzen, wohl vor dem beriihmteren Erfurter Judeneid. In ihr 
lautet die Stelle: onde sé din griez kume in den barn Abrahames (MSD 
IT* S. 468). Dem entspricht der Schwabenspiegel, der auch in weiten 
Teilen Béhmens Geltung hatte, mit folgendem Wortlaut: in den barn 
des herren Abrahames. Im Schwabenspiegel findet sich auch die 
Forderung, dafs der schwérende Jude seine rechte Hand bis zum 
Gelenk in eine Handschrift des Alten Testamentes (genauer: diu 
fiinf buoch herrn Moysi) legen soll. Die meisten Texte driicken das 
mit den Worten aus: unz an daz riste (=usque ad membrum brachii). 
Die Formulierung des Hostauer Judeneides Bis auf oder an die 
Knorren belegt Grimms Worterbuch in den Reichsordnungen, Worms 
1537 (so sol der jud sein rechte hand bisz an den knorren legen in das 
vorgemelt buch). Besonders bemerkenswert sind im Hostauer Judeneid 
die SchluBwérter bey herrn Josua, die keinen ersichtlichen Zusammen- 
hang mit dem Vorhergehenden (also mii£e mir helffen der gott Abra- 
hambs, Jsaac vnd Jacobs) haben. Sie kénnten aus einer Uberlieferung 
stammen, die auch in die Berliner Handschrift des Sachsenspiegels 
vom Jahre 1369 Verwirrung getragen hat. In dieser Handschrift 
heiBt es Sé swerest du bi der kraft, die Josue der sunnen entbéd dat sie 
stille sttinde, want he sik wruke over sine vtende t6 Gabaoth und dieser 
Absatz “welcher den Zusammenhang stért,”’ “‘begegnet sonst nir- 
gends” (MSD II? S. 472). 

Die hebriischen Wérter, die als Ersatz fiir den Leviticus verwendet 
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werden kénnen, sind das zweite Gebot nach Ex. 20,7. Der Text lautet 
in der Vulgata: Non assumes nomen Domini Dei tui in vanum: nec enim 
habebit insontem Dominus eum, qui assumserit nomen Domini Dei sui 
frustra. Die Wiedergabe der hebriischen Laute in lateinischer Trans- 
literierung ist, wie Herr Kollege V. Hamp, dem ich die Stelle vorlegte, 
urteilt, genau; bemerkenswert ist e/s, fiir das zuweilen weniger genau 
et geschrieben wird, und auffallig die Schreibung e fiir das kurze 
halbvokalische a (ieneke, escher fiir ienake, ascher). Die zum SchluB 
beigefiigte deutsche Ubersetzung scheint ohne Kenntnis der deutschen 
Volksbibeln formuliert zu sein; der Ausdruck ist nicht so gewandt wie 
in den vorlutherischen Bibeldrucken und vollends nicht so glatt wie 
bei Luther (dem an dieser Stelle auch Dietenberger folgt) und Eck. 
GERHARD EIs 


Bamberg 





THE FOUR DAUGHTERS OF GOD: A NEW VERSION 


THE DISPUTE and reconciliation of the Four Daughters of God was one 
of the most popular allegories in medieval literature.' This allegory, 
otherwise known as “The Reconciliation of the Heavenly Virtues” or 
“The Parliament of Heaven” is an extended interpretation of Psalm 
84:11, of the Vulgate: “‘Misericordia et veritas obviaverunt sibi; 
justitia et pax osculatae sunt.” According to the allegory, after the 
fall of Adam, four attributes of God—Justice, Mercy, Peace, and 
Truth—quarreled concerning the ultimate destiny of sinful Man. 
God’s Justice and Truth demanded satisfaction through punishment; 
His Mercy and Peace urged forgiveness. The reconciliation of these 
opposing attributes was accomplished when the Son of God offered 
Himself as a redeeming Sacrifice. 

An eleventh-century midrash (a Jewish commentary on the Scrip- 
tures) contains the first mention of the allegory. The Christian adapta- 
tion of the allegory appears first in a commentary of Hugh of St. 
Victor (1097—1141),? and in a sermon on the Annunciation by St. 
Bernard of Clairvaux (1091-1153).3 Later in the twelfth century, the 
unknown author of the pseudo-Bonaventure Meditationes Vitae 


Christi, admittedly following Bernard’s text, included the allegory in 
his work.‘ 

In such English works as Nicholas Love’s The Mirrour of the 
Blessed Life of Jesu Christ (a translation of the pseudo-Bonaventure 
Meditationes Vitae Christi),’ Lydgate’s Life of Our Lady,’ Walter 


1 The most exhaustive study of the allegory in medieval literature is that of Miss 
Hope Traver in The Four Daughters of God (Philadelphia, 1907), and in her later study, 
“The Four Daughters of God: A Mirror of Changing Doctrine,” PMLA, xt (1925), 44- 
92. Prof. Samuel Chew, in The Virtues Reconciled (Toronto, 1947), reviews later English 
versions of the allegory and its popularity in medieval and Renaissance art. 

2 PL, ctxxvu, 621-25. 

* PL, cLxxxu, 283-90; esp. 385-90. 

4See Sancti Bonaventurae Opera (Venice, 1756), xu, 381-85. The Meditationes 
Vitae Christi was popular over the whole of Europe and was rendered into the vernacular 
of most continental countries. The authorship of the work is a matter of controversy. 
Scholars have proposed Bonaventura of Padua, Joannes de Caulibus of Santo Gemi- 
niano, and an unknown Friar Minor. 

5 Ed. Lawrence F. Powell (Oxford, 1908), pp. 13-14. 

6 Book II, ll. 1-350. See the discussion of Lydgate’s treatment of the allegory in 
the present writer’s critica] edition of Lydgate’s Life of Our Lady, Books I and II (un- 
published Ph.D. dissertation, English Department, University of Pennsylvania, 1951), 
pp. 55-64. 
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Kennedy’s The Passioun of Christ,’ Jacob’s Well (a fifteenth-century 
collection of exempla),§ Piers Plowman,® and “The Parliament of 
Heaven” in the Ludus Coventriae cycle,’® the allegory follows the 
version of St. Bernard already described as a dispute in heaven over 
the lot of fallen Man. 

Other versions of the allegory, notably those in Robert Grosse- 
teste’s Le Chateau d’Amour," the Cursor Mundi,” the English Gesta 
Romanorum,* and the Court of Sapience, “ develop it along the lines 
of a medieval romance. They place the story in a feudal setting and 
give to a great king four daughters, a son, and a faithless servant. 
Because of a misdemeanor the servant has been thrown into prison. 
The daughters beg for his release. The son offers to take upon himself 
the clothing of the servant and to suffer in his stead. Except for the 
element of the dispute and the method of reconciliation, the two main 
traditions in the development of the allegory are vastly different. 

A new version of the Four Daughters of God, following the tradi- 
tion of the religious allegory, has recently been found as part of a 
fifteenth-century devotional work, The Life of the Virgin Mary and 
the Christ, in Trinity College Dublin MS. 423, ff. 123a—46b." This Life 
is an account, by an unknown author, of the life of the Virgin Mary 
from the time of her conception until the beginning of Christ’s public 
life, and the life of Christ from His birth to the raising of Lazarus from 
the dead. The sources for the material in the Life are the apocryphal 
Gospel of Pseudo-Matthew," the pseudo-Bonaventure Meditationes 


7 See The Poems of William Dunbar, Ed. D. Laing (Edinburgh, 1834), m, 97-112. 

8 Ed. A. Brandeis (1900; EETS, 115), pp. 255-59. 

® See W. W. Skeat’s edition of the three texts (1867-84; EETS, texts in Vols. 28, 
38, 54, notes and glossary in Vols. 67, 81). The Four Daughters of God allegory occurs 
in Passus XVII of text B, and in Passus XXI of text C. 

10 Ed. K. S. Block (1922; EETSES, 120), pp. 97-104. 

4 Ed. J. Murray (Paris, 1918). 

#2 Ed. R. Morris (1874-78; EETS, 57, 59, 62, 66, 68), m1, 548-69. 

13 See The Early English Versions of the Gesta Romanorum, ed. S. J. H. Herrtage 
(1889; EETSES, 33), pp. 132-35. 

14 Ed. Robert Spindler (Leipzig, 1927), pp. 80-83. 

‘6 For a discussion of the dependence of these versions upon a Latin version of 
the allegory, Rex et Famulus, see Sister M. Immaculate, C.S.C., “The Four Daughters 
of God in the Gesta Romanorum and the Court of Sapience,” PMLA, tvu (1942), 951- 
65. 

‘6 Besides the Life, Trinity College Dublin MS. 423 contains also William of 
Nassyngton’s Speculum Vitae (ff. 1a-122b) and a group of short Latin tales (ff. 147a- 
48b). For a full account of the Life, together with its text see Miss M. McQuillan, A 
Critical Edition of the Life of the Virgin Mary and the Christ (unpublished Master’s 
thesis, Department of English, Duquesne University, 1951). 

17 See C. Tischendorf, Evangelia A pocrypha (Leipzig, 1876), pp. 51-112. 
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Vitae Christi, and the Vulgate. The version of the allegory in The Life 
of the Virgin Mary and the Christ (ff. 128a—29b) follows the Bernard 
and the pseudo-Bonaventure tradition, with a greater affiliation with 
the latter work. The beginning and the ending of the allegory in the 
Life are based on the Meditationes; the middle portion seems to be a 
fresh, original working of the debate, with just an echo of the Bernard 
tradition. In this new treatment the speeches of the daughters are 
short, emphatic, and well-organized, tending to give the allegory in 
the Life a striking dramatic quality. Peace and Mercy assume more 
important roles here than in the other versions of the allegory. The 
solution of the dispute comes directly from God the Father; Christ is 
not the intermediary arbitrator. 

The text of the allegory in the Life here follows the manuscript in 
capitalization. Punctuation marks have been supplied to aid the 
reader. 


Quomodo sancti angeli coram deo et sancta trinitate se prosternentes orabant pro 
hiis iacentibus inferno. 

The tyme of plenteuousnesse neghynge and of mercy, the blessid spirites and 
holy aungels of heuen, hauynge grete compassioum of Adam and Eue and 
othre gode peple liggynge so longe in prisoum in helle beside theym, to restore 
theyr place pat was made voide be the pride of lucifer, they felle downe of 
peir faces to fore the Throne of god in one congregacioum and seide, “Lorde, 
it lyketh to thi maieste a noble and resonable creature, pat is to say man, to 
make hym of thyn own godenesse to pat entent pat oure place pat is voide 
be fallynge down of Lucifer and ober pat felle with hym, shulde be restorid 
ayen, and pat place to fulfillid be pat creature pat pou made, pat is man. Lo, 
now, lorde, they alle perisshen, and none be saued. The deuels, be enemyes 
of mankynde, ouer cometh and hath pe victorie and no3t onely of oures pat 
were our felawes fallynge adowne the Bounds of helle been filled, But of man 
kynde most generaliy. Whereto, lorde, be they bore? Why been pe soules that 
leuyd in thee be take to beestis? Lorde, yf it be aftre thi rightwisnesse, then 
be it so. Neuere the latter, yf the forme fadres vnwysely wrou3t ayen thi 
heeste, yitte, lorde, lat thi mercy helpe hem; haue mynde, lorde, pat pou made 
hem to thy lyknes. Open lorde, thi honde of mercy and fulfill hem with thi 
blessynges. The eyn of all pynges, lorde, opyn in thee, as be eyn of thi seruaunte 
wayten on pe hondis of his lorde. Tille pou graunte mercy, helpe, and remedy 
of heele.” 


Quomodo misericordia et veritas et iusticia et pax adinuicem disputauerunt pro 
misericordia generis humani. 


Whenne alle this was seid, almyghty godes dou3tres, that is to sey, mercy, 
trewth, Rightwisnesse, and pece come by fore all myghti god and seid. And 
Mercy meued the Inwarnesse of the fadre that he shulde helpe of remedie pat 
manmes soule were delyuered of the peynes of helle. pen seid treuthe, “Ecce 
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veritatem dilexisti.'* Lorde,” she seide, “thou hast euere yitte loued me that 
am thi dougtre trouth, I prey the forsake me no3t. pou seydest what tyme pat 
man eete of the apple pat he shuld dye and go to helle; therfore, yiff pou 
deliuere man oute of prisoun, pou distroiest me, and pat were no skille. Quia 
veritas domini manet in eternum.'® For goddis treuth shall dwelle euer with 
outen ende; there fore, leue lorde,”’ saide treuth, “lat man be still in helle and 
for sake pou no3t me.” “O pater misericordiarum et deus tocius consolacionis 
qui consolaris nos in omni tribulacione nostra.’*° Thenne saide mercy, “A, 
thou fadre of mercy and of alle comforte, which comfortes all pynge beynge 
in angre and woo, haue mercy of manm#ys soule pat lyeth bounden in prisoun 
in helle and brynge it in to blisse. Quoniam dilexisti in eternum seruabo illi 
misericordiam.”* For why pou seidest pat pou shuldest kepe to hym mercy 
with outen ende. And perefore, yf pou be trewe, pou shalte haue mercy on 
mannys soule.” Then seid Rightwisnesse, “Nay, nay, it may no3t be so. 
Iusticia:* Quia iustus dominus et iusticias dilexit.“ For why, lorde, pou arte 
rightfull and louest alle rightwisnes; bere fore, pou mayste no3t rightwisly saue 
mannys soule. It is right and resoum pat he haue as he hath deseruyd. Do- 
minum qui genuit dereliquit & oblitus est domini creatoris sui.* He forsoke god 
pat brozt hym forth, and pe lorde he foryate bat made hym of no3t. And pere 
fore it is gode skille and resoum pat he pat forsake thee of alle mercy and pyte, 
pat pou haue no pyte ne mercy on hym, and there fore, leue lorde, lat mannys 
soule be stille as it is for pat skille and resoum, and ellis me thenketh pou haste 
forsake me. Quia iusticia eius manet in seculum seculi.% For thi rightwisnesse 
duelleth to pe worldes ende.”’ Then seide mercy to Rightwisnesse, “A, leue 
sustre, sey no3t so. It were no resoum pat god shulde kepe thee and for sake 
me. Quia misericordia eius super ommia opera eius.** For goddis mercy is 
aboue alle his werkes. Ab eterno in eternum.”’ And goddis mercy was wip oute 
begynnynge and shalle be with oute endynge. And berfore, yf god forsake me, 
he shulde forsake my sustre treuth & thee, rightwisnesse, also. And pat were 
neythre right ne treuth. And pere fore, leue lorde,”’ seide mercy, “to saue vs 
alle thre, Mercy, treuth, and rightwisnesse, haue pou mercy and pite of 
manmys soule. Then come pes forth to hir sustres and seide: Pax: “pax domini 
exsuperat ommem sensum.* Goddis pes ouer commeth euery maner of witte 
bough it be,” seide pes, “pat trouth & rightwisnesse seyn grete skilles why 


18 Psalm 50: 8. 
'® Psalm 116: 2. 
2° TI Corinthians 1: 3. 
2! Psalm 88: 29; “dilexisti” is probably a scribal error for “dixisti.”” The translation 
in the English text points to this. In addition, verse 3 in the same psalm, introducing a 
long list of God’s promises (of which verse 29 is one), begins “Quoniam dixisti.” 
= The redundancy of this word and of “‘Pax’’ in a later speech is interesting, sug- 
gesting as a possible source a dialogue or dramatic form of the allegory. 
* Psalm 10: 8. 
* Deuteronomy 32: 18. The Vulgate reads ““Deum”’ for “Dominum.” 
* Psalm 110: 3. 
* Psalm 144: 9. 
27 Psalm 102: 17. 
*8 Philippians 4: 7. 
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manmys soule shulde no3t be sauyd; yate me thenket pat mercy seith best, 
pat mansys soule shulde be sauyd, for ellis, as merci seith, god forsake pou 
alle three, Mercy, Treuth, & Rightwisnesse, and pat were grete reuth. And 
no3t onely he shulde forsake you three, but onely me, pes. Also, for als longe 
as manmys soule is in helle, ther is discorde be tywx three; Rightwisnes and 
treuth wille to hem stille and wille to hem ente[r]** so pat pes shalle be forsake 
amonge. Ther shulde also, if man were stille in helle, be discorde be twix god 
& man and be twix man and aungel and be twix man & hym self. So pat I, 
pat am pes, shulde be for sake ouer alle, and pat were no resoum. And bere fore 
doth aftre my counseyll,” seid pes, “prey we alle to gedre to god, which is 
prince of pes, pat he wolde make pes and acorde be twix yow three, Be twix 
hym self and man, be twix man and aungel, be twix man and hym self, And 
pat he wolde vouch saaf to kepe vs foure for both: Mercy and treuth, pes and 
Rightwisnesse.” Then bey pou3t pat pes seide best. And pey preid alle to pe 
fadre, pat he shulde so do. Then seid pe fadre, ““Ego cogito cogitaciones pacis 
& non affliccionis.** I thynke thou3tes of pes & no3t of wickidnesse. I shalle,” 
he seid, “kepe yow foure to gedre. I shalle take manmys soule oute of helle & 
brynge it to blisse.” And thees foure dou3tres herde pis, bey were full gladde. 
And anone: Misericordia & veritas obuiauerunt sibi. Iusticia et pax osculate 
sunt. Mercy and treuth metten hem to gedre; Rightwisnesse and pes were 
kissed and made at one. 


Quomodo maria conce pit fillium et quomodo gabriel salutauit. 


Alle myghty god, hauynge pite of pe longe liggynge of mamkynde in helle, he 
be bought hym how he myght best do to delyuer hem oute of prisoun. He 
ordeyned a counseyll of pe holy trinite in the blisse of heuen, of be fadre, son, 
and pe holy goste, and seid, ‘We made man to oure liknesse and putte hym in 
to paradise. And for cause bat he trespast ayen oure heste, he was take to pe 
prisoun of helle, and bere he hath be -iiij™e- VI°- yere and more, and pat is 
grete pite pat he hath be pere so longe. He is, as he ware, one of vs in as moch 
as we made hym to oure liknesse; haue we pite of hym.” And pere the holy 
trinite grauntyd pat it shulde be so. But he seid, “Who pat shulde do suche a 
dede, it were semynge to be do by such one pat were holde™ to do it. But pere 
was no bynge holde to deliuere mannys soule but onely man. Ne pere was no 
binge bat myght deliuere hym but yf it were god. And pere fore he pat shulde 
do pat dede, he most be bobe god and man. And so ne myght it no3t be, but 
he were one of pe three persones in the holy trinite.” And pere it was ordeyned 
by pe holy trinite bat myghty goddis son shulde comme in be worlde and be 
born of a mayde and becomme man and suffre deth for be loue of man and de- 
lyuere manmys soule oute of prisoum and pe peyn of hell. Then almyghty god 


*° The MS reading ente is here emended to ente[r]. The meaning seems to be: 
“Righteousness and truth still want [to get] to him / them and want to enter in him 
/ them, so that peace [of souls] is lost.” 

30 Jeremiah 29: 11. 

tT take holde to be a participle, meaning “held (capable of doing . . . ), regarded 
(as having the power to do... ),” especially in view of the sentence following: ‘‘Ne 
pere was no pinge pat myghi deliuere hym but yf it were god.” 
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was sterid & meuyd by pe grete mercy for pe high loue pat he hadde to man 
kynde, And also at pe Instaunce of preyer of alle heuenly companye. He callid 
to hym gabriell, be Arcaungell, and seide, “Go to my most blessid dou3tre, 
moste derest to me of alle creatures, which is spousid to Ioseph, and sey my 
son hath coueyte and desired hire & hir blessid kynde. And pat he hath chose 
hir to be his modre, and prey hire pat she will fully & gladly resseyue hym. 
And sey by hire he hath ordeynd helth to alle man kynde. And all pe wronge 
pat is done by men to me I wille foryete and foryeue hym.” Gabriel mekely 
knelid downe and resseyued oure lordis heste. And then he rose Iocundly, & 
with grete Ioye he fley fro aboue in manmys liknesse, and in as litell space as 
pow moght turne pi hande vpso dovn, he stode before be mayde in hir chambre 
of a litell haus pere she dwellid in Nazareth. But pis aungel, as smertly as he 
fley dovn, he fonde pe holy trinite to fore hym, which come rather then his 
messanger. 
Rap A. KLINEFELTER 


Duquesne University 














ON THE ETYMOLOGY OF NHG EINGEWEIDE 


ETYMOLOGICAL DICTIONARIES occasionally perpetuate a specious ex- 
planation of a word, despite the fact that a more plausible etymon has 
long since made its way into the literature. Such an instance is that 
represented by NHG Eingeweide ‘viscera.’ The most recent edition of 
Kluge (Friedrich Kluge and Alfred Gétze, Etymologisches Wérterbuch 
der deutschen Sprache, 15. Auflage, ed. A. Schirmer, Berlin, 1951) 
repeats once more (p. 151) the hoary but improbable assertion that 
Eingeweide (MHG ingeweide, geweide) can be directly associated with 
OHG weida ‘food,’ weidandn, weidan ‘seek food, fodder,’ weidindri 
‘hunter,’ NHG Weide ‘pasture, pasturage,’ Weidmann, Weidner 
‘hunter’ (the latter two also occurring as family names), the assump- 
tion being that the word was originally applied to the viscera of slain 
game, which were thrown to the hounds, the term thus being attrib- 
uted to the vocabulary of the hunt. This precarious line of etymologi- 
cal reasoning actually harks back to Grimm’s Wéorterbuch, Vol. 3 
(1862), where surprisingly similar verbiage is encountered: ‘‘Fiir die 
A bleitung bietet sich kaum etwas anderes als weiden pascere und venari, 
der Ausdruck muss von Jaigern und Hirten ausgegangen, urspriinglich 
also nur auf die inwendigen Glieder der gefillten Tiere zu beziehen sein. 
In Magen und Geddrm fand sich das Geiss oder geweide des Tieres und 
wurde beim Zerlegen herausgenommen’”’ (s.v. Eingeweide). With minor 
variations this was substantially repeated in a number of subsequent 
etymological works." 

Yet the way was pointed long ago to what seems a plausible ety- 
mon, both phonologically and semantically. In Falk-Torp, Wortschats 
der germanischen Spracheinheit (comprising part three of A. Fick, 
Vergleichendes Worterbuch der indogermanischen Sprachen [Géttingen, 
1909]), a work largely spurned by present-day scholarship because of 
abundant shortcomings—chiefly time-bound—but still not completely 
devoid of virtues, Eingeweide is explained as being derived from a 
Germanic pre-form *vi- (later convention writes *yi- or *wi-) ‘flechten, 
winden’ from an Indo-European base *vei- (i.e., *wei- or *wei-), which 
is the assumed source, e.g., of Latin viscera. The two prefixes ein- and 

! These include: 

F. L. K. Weigand, Deutsches Wérterbuch (2d ed., GieBen, 1873; 5th ed., 1907). 

H. Paul, Deutsches W orterbuch (Halle, 1897), also subsequent editions. 

E. Wilks, Deutsche W ortkunde (6th ed., Leipzig, 1925). 

R. Loewe, Deutsches etymologisches Worterbuch (Berlin & Leipzig, 1930). 


E. Wasserzieher, Woher (Bonn & Berlin, 1941). 
A. Gétze (ed.), Triibners Deutsches Worterbuch (Berlin, 1940). 
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ge- need no semantic clarification. Moreover, H. Schroeder,’ in his 
review of the fifth edition of Weigand’s Deutsches Wérterbuch (see 
n. 1), upon finding the antiquated theory of Grimm invoked once 
more, reminded the author that Falk-Torp had already given a much 
more convincing etymology. Schroeder then cited a few etymological 
parallels as semantic support to show that words for ‘viscera, in- 
testines’ are frequently derived from earlier forms meaning ‘flechten’ 
(‘winden’ or ‘drehen’ might be slightly more appropriate here), e.g., 
Middle Low German ingewand (cf. NHG winden), South Germ. 
dialect Geschlinge ‘viscera,’ Gothic hatrpra, etc. Both Falk-Torp and 
Schroeder are cited in Walde-Pokorny (1.225) under the base *yei- 
‘biegen,’ where Eingeweide is listed among the derivatives. 

This etymology, which the standard etymological dictionaries of 
German so universally contemn, can be fortified by additional 
semantic evidence. It is the purpose of the present note to provide 
such evidence. In numerous instances the words for ‘viscera’ in various 
Indo-European languages are found to come from previous forms 
meaning ‘twist, turn, wind.’ It has already been said that viscera 
itself is from Indo-European *yei- ‘twist, wind round,’ cf. the added 
derivatives Lat. vied, viére ‘bind, weave together,’ vilis ‘vine,’ Old 
Church Slavic viti ‘something twisted like a rope.’ (NHG Weide 
‘willow,’ Eng. withe are, incidentally, of the same origin, likewise Gk. 
eiréa ‘willow,’ parallels for which will emerge below.) 

Eng. bowels is a loanword from Old French buweille, boel ‘intestine,’ 
which is ultimately from Latin botulus ‘sausage; intestine,’ and 
botulus itself seems to be an Oscan-Umbrian loan in Latin (Walde- 
Hofmann, 3rd ed., p. 112), reflecting an I-E base *g*e/-/g*ol- ‘bend, 
twist.’ There is reason to regard the latter as an extension of I-E 
*geu-, which is the source of Sanskrit gudé ‘gut’ (but not, despite the 
phonetic similarity, of English gut, which presupposes initial *gh- in 
Indo-European). 

Then, in Welsh, the words coludd, colwedd, colwydd, all with the 
meaning ‘entrails, viscera,’ are from a base *kel-/kol- (or *gel-/gol- in 
the light of some assumed safem cognates) ‘twist, wind,’ cf. Lat. 
colubra, coluber ‘snake.’ (This is obviously a semantic parallel to 
NHG dial. Geschlinge ‘intestines,’ cf. schlingen ‘wind, weave, twist,’ 
in Ablaut relation to Schlange ‘snake.’) 

NHG Gekrise ‘entrails, giblets’ is also from a base with the mean- 
ings ‘twist, turn.’ The ultimate I-E form is *ger-, which has various 


* Indogermanischer Anseiger Vol. 28 (1911), p. 29. 
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extensions, including *gru-, the source of MLG kriise, NHG kraus, 
MHG (ge)kroese, also MHG krol ‘twisted, curly’ (from Germanic 
*kruzld-, cf. Walde-Pokorny 1.598). From the same base the following 
are descended: NE crook, crooked, NHG Krug, MHG hkrébe ‘Einge- 
weide; Korb,’ as well as a host of more remote congeners. 

Furthermore, NHG Darm, OHG daram, OlIcel. Parmr, OE Pearm 
‘intestine’ can similarly be shown to derive from I-E *fer- ‘turn, twist,’ 
which is the pre-form for OHG drden, NHG drehen, OE prawan 
‘turn’ (NE throw, with a familiar semantic shift). Then, in Armenian, 
there is a word ganjak ‘intestine; abdomen’ (cf. Walde-Pokorny 1.261) 
from *upgho-, the reduced grade of a base *yengh-. This is itself ap- 
parently an extension of *we-n-g- ‘be bent, curved’ (see Walde- 
Pokorny 1.260), and the word is therefore another example of the 
relationship between ‘viscera’ and ‘twist, turn, wind.’ It may be men- 
tioned here that Latin véna ‘vein’ has been considered allied to this 
latter base. If the assumption is correct, one can cite a semantic 
parallel in OHG ddara ‘vein,’ plur. ‘viscera,’ MHG dder, ddre ‘vein 
sinew,’ plur. ‘viscera.’ From still another I-E base *yel- ‘turn’ the 
following pertinent derivatives can be quoted: Gk. éiAeds ‘intestinal 
convolution, cramp,’ OlIcel. vil, gen. pl. vilja ‘intestines’ (cf. Goth. 
-walwjan ‘roll,’ Lat. volvd, volvere ‘roll,’ Skt. vdlati ‘turns, rolls’). In- 
terestingly enough, just as NHG Weide ‘willow’ was shown above to 
be a distant cognate of Eingeweide, so too is NE willow (OE welig) 
from this base *wel-, as are Gk. é\icn, Korinna Papyrus feducwr ‘wil- 
low,’ further Gk. &Alxn, AcE ‘spiral.’ Finally, although the possibilities 
of additional comparisons are by no means exhausted, one may men- 
tion MHG ric, gen. rickes ‘Geschlinge der Eingeweide’ (cognate with 
Eng. wriggle), representing an I-E base *yreik- ‘twist.’ 

It is, then, amply evident that ‘viscera’ and ‘twist, wind, turn’ 
are related concepts over a great area of Indo-European (the same 
relationship could no doubt be demonstrated in other linguistic 
groups too), and the etymology proposed by Falk and Torp, al- 
though ignored by all German etymological dictionaries, but retained 
in two Indo-European comparative dictionaries, seems vindicated. 
The origin of Eingeweide is therefore of much more ancient date than 
that implied by Kluge and his fellow etymologists. Whether their 
less cogent suggestions (dating back to Grimm, if not beyond) will 
ultimately vanish from the manuals, remains to be seen. 

ROBERT A. FOWKES 
New York University 
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An Otp Hich GerMAN READER. By Charles Clyde Barber. Oxford, Basil 
Blackwell, 1951. Pp. 243. 


THE awakened interest in ‘the study of the Old High German language by the 
French (Manuel de L’ Allemand du Moyen Age, Jolivet et Mossé, Paris 1947) 
and by the English in this Reader is a healthy and hopeful sign in many ways. 

In contrast to the French manual the book by Barber contains no intro- 
ductory chapters on phonology, morphology and syntax, but is simply a se- 
lection of excerpts from the principal works, such as the OHG Glosses, Isidor, 
Tatian, Otfrid, Notker, Williram and also many minor texts in toto, pretty 
much as in Braune’s Althochdeutsches Lesebuch and Steinmeyer’s Die kleineren 
althochdeutschen S prachdenkméaler. It is, however, extremely doubtful whether 
pedagogically the author has done the right thing for beginners when he says: 
“T have printed most of the texts in this Reader in exactly the form in which 
they are found in their MS originals; this involves retaining the errors of the 
originals, which are corrected in the notes.” Both Braune and Steinmeyer 
have made the necessary emendations and relegated the errors to the ‘Ap- 
parat’ at the bottom of each page. In any event the author has absolutely no 
right to make such a statement unless he had access to the MSS, which he did 
not. Compare for instance 2, 27 where we find lant skeffi printed as two words; 
4b,10 Notten léh likewise, but 13,1 hoorsamii, 13,8 selbsuana as one word where 
the MS has the parts separated, etc., etc. Why in all the world he failed to give 
the Latin original, at least for the difficult texts, is hard to understand, unless 
it be for economical reasons; but the student derives no profit from that. It 
takes an expert in the Old High German field to unriddle many passages as it 
is, with their inconsistent orthography and latinized syntax, let alone the 
tyro who is making his first acquaintance with the language. All possible aids 
should be made available to him. 

The redeeming feature of the Reader is the very good glossary in which 
the words are listed in the form in which they appear in the texts. The Notes 
are for the most part good and adequate, but could have been considerably 
shortened if the manuscript readings and abbreviations had been printed at 
the foot of each page. 

The reviewer has been able to examine but a small part of the Texts, 
Notes and Vocabulary and has found them generally accurate. A few remarks 
where he differs with the author or has noticed inaccuracies and errors are 
here appended: 2,4 there is some doubt about the reading chinnpein. Stein- 
meyer reads thus, but Piper in his Nachtrdge zur dlteren deutschen Literatur, 
page 9, has chinepein (one expects chinnepein); 8,3 write rehte (St.‘e aus o 
korr.’). There seems to be no reason for rejecting the emendation uuwahsanti- 
pollens (cf. Ra, Steinmeyer-Sievers, Die althochd. Glossen 1, 229, 34, 37); 11a,8 
dea has dropped out before eimun; 12,36 chiteda, above the ¢ there is what ap- 
pears to be a ‘Korrekturzeichen’; 16,12 truthin is a misprint; 20,66 hirté, one 
should no longer consider the final a of the o-stems as long (cf. Schatz, Alt- 
hochd. Gramm. §308); 47,1 the passages from Notker are taken entirely from 
Braune, even to the punctuation, which is not Notker’s; 94, line 6 from the top 
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write Libellus; 94,5 throrus the second r corrected from m; 95,17 saedo the d 
is a scribal error (cf. saeo-stagnum in Pa.); 95,53 write Hennings; the latter’s 
emendation to zuirbila or perhaps zuirbiluuint may be correct (cf. zirbelwint 
in Hoffmann’s Fundgruben 1,400) 96,3 write timporibus; 97,40 the word-order 
of ‘Phrases, Probably for Travellers’ is most confusing (page 5,40-41); the 
MS has modica est . luzic ist. sapienti . spahe. in romana . in uualhum. plus 
habent . mera ha/pent. etc. (cf. Piper, Nachirdige, page 11); sapienti ‘spahe’ 
is most likely nom. pl. masc. of the adj. declined wrongly according to the 
Latin second declension (cf. Grandgent, Vulgar Latin $368); romana is Lat. 
ablative sg.—not acc. pl. n.—; after OHG prepositions that govern the dative 
of native words the ablative is regularly used; 98,19 write alternatives; 101,8 
deisu is acc. pl.; 109, bottom of page initial dk for Germanic p should have been 
mentioned; 110, line 9 write chikruoru; 110,28 no “word meaning ‘known, 
evident’ is omitted”’: deo exhibitur—cote ist ketaan ‘is done unto God’; 114,13 
the statement that “the acc. after mit is usual when the preposition has the 
meaning of L. apud” is not true. In the same psalm, page 27,10 ze-+-acc. is 
used in the expression ze dih, which is a slavish translation of ad te. The few 
cases of the acc. with mit in OHG (including the Wessobrunner Gebet) may 
very well be influenced by the Latin or simply scribal errors; 132,8 wrong is 
also the assertion that instead of st@onden-+-infinitive “‘the verb in this mean- 
ing is usually gistantan”; Notker uses stén in this sense more often than 
gestan; 132,20 beuelehendo is not a “nom. sg. masc. wk.”’; that would have to 
be beuelehento—the part. praes. is a -ja- stem; it is an adv. as first stated; 
133,65 (in) morgen is acc. (Grimm, Gramm. III, 153) as contrasted with the 
dative in such expressions as ze uuintere, ze sumere, ze herbeste; 134 the state- 
ment “that N’s translation is not always literal or even correct” needs to be 
limited with regard to the second adjective. The instances of mistranslation, 
considering the volume of his productions, are few indeed. We have in Notker 
the very best of OHG translators. Only a person acquainted with OHG can 
appreciate this; 143,9 the A in fohem need not be ‘unhistorical’ (cf. Schatz. 
Althochd. Gramm. §292); 172 in the word Notkér the two parts have probably 
been reversed, i.e. for Gérnét; 173 in Willirdém the rdm is from (h)raban and 
not from rdm(!) ‘goal’ (cf. Graff, Sprachschatz IV, 1147); 191 to the meanings 
of firinlust should be added that of ‘excess’ to fit the passage 7,7. 


EpWArD H. SEHRT 
George Washington University 


ETYMOLOGISCHES W6RTERBUCH DER DEUTSCHEN SPRACHE. Fiinfzehnte, vdél- 
lig neubearbeitete Auflage. By Friedrich Kluge and Alfred Gétze. Berlin: 
de Gruyter, 1951. Pp. xvi+933. DM. 35. 


THIs fifteenth edition of a book almost seventy years old is in many ways a 
new book. Kluge published his first edition of 428 pages in 1883, and during 
his lifetime nine ‘“‘verbesserte und vermehrte Auflagen” appeared. In the 
preparation of his last three editions the lexicographer, now blind, was as- 
sisted by Alfred Gétze, who ten years later with the help of Wolfgang Krause 
published the greatly improved and enlarged eleventh edition (1934, 740 
pp.). At this point the published results of their etymological research came, 
like so much else, to a halt. In the midst of the political and economic events 
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of the ensuing years, the following three editions were merely reprints of the 
eleventh. 

If the printed results of his work had ceased to appear, the work itself 
had not ceased to go forward. Gétze died in 1950, but the manuscript of the 
present edition was already completed. Those responsible for its final editing 
made it their express purpose to alter as few details as possible. It is a fitting 
monument to the linguistic and editorial labors of Alfred Gétze as he carried 
along in the footsteps and the spirit of Kluge. 

The fifteenth edition contains well over 1000 new entries. Under the letter 
A alone there are 71. They are seldom new to the language of even the present 
century, and all seem to be attested before 1930. Some of them are the vocabu- 
lary of modern science and invention: ANTENNE, ASPHALT: Some are 
borrowed words in these or other fields: AGAVE, ALPAKA, APACHE. A 
few are dialect words that have only a limited and precarious existence in the 
literary language: ALS (adv.), ANZE. About 15% are cross-references to 
words contained also in previous editions. By far the largest group, however, 
consists of compounds attested from Early Modern German or even earlier 
times. Their welcome inclusion is undoubtedly a by-product of Gétze’s years 
of work on Triibners Deutsches Wérterbuch. A brief but otherwise typical 
example is 


AUFTRITT M. mhd. #ftrit ‘Hohe’, nachmals ‘Tritt in die Héhe, Tritt auf den Boden, 
éffentliches Erscheinen, Auftreten eines Schauspielers, Unterabschnitt eines Biihnen- 
stiicks’. Seit. Chr. Weise (¢1780) als Ersatz fiir frz. scéne; seit E. v. Kleist (+1759) wie 
das frz. Wort auch fiir ‘auffallender Vorgang.” S. Aufzug. 


New writing is always simpler than rewriting; and yet it is safe to say that 
every item of the eleventh edition was carefully checked, and reworked when- 
ever improvement was deemed possible. In a few cases the improvement lies 
in an entirely new etymology, but in general it lies in a far better documenta- 
tion of the history of the word in German and in richer references to related 
forms in other Germanic dialects. Compare, for example, the articles from 
the 1934 and the 1951 editions on 


ANRUCHIG Adj., auch anriichtig, erst nhd. (anriichiger Name Lauterbach 1559 
Regentenbuch S. 63). Unter Anlehnung an riechen nach ruchbar gebildet, s.d. 
ANRUCHIG Adj. ‘iibel beleumdet’ erscheint zuerst in Liibeck 1294 als mnd. an- 
ruchtich ‘infamis’ und wird mit dem liibischen Recht weit verbreitet: ostmnl. aen- 
ruchtich, siebenb. urdchich. In der Form anriichtig wandert es seit dem 15. Jh. in hd. 
Rechtsquellen; Luther verwendet es au Gerhalb der Bibel und fiihrt es der nhd. Schrift- 
sprache zu, wahrend es den hd. Mundarten fremd geblieben ist. Amriichtig gehért 
(wie beriichtigt, Gerticht und ruchbar) zu mnd. ruchte N. ‘Leumund,’ das mit nd. cht 
fiir hd. ft (s. beschwichtigen, echt, Nichte, sacht, Schacht, Schachtelhalm, Schlucht, sichten) 
dem gleichbed. mhd. ruoft M. entspricht und mit ihm zu rufen (s.d.) gehért. Amrtichtig 
ist urspr. jem., der anfingt, in tiblen Ruf zu geraten. Luthers Form anriichtig bucht 
noch Campe 1807 als einzige. Daneben wird anriichig seit Lauterbeck 1558 Regenten- 
buch 63 immer hdufiger. Wahrend Verlust des ¢ in ruchtbar als Erleichterung der 
Drittkonsonanz zu verstehen ist, kann anriichig nicht auf lautlichem Weg entstanden 
sein. Neben dem Vorbild von ruchbar mu Anlehnung an riechen im Spiele sein: 
anrtichig ist als ‘einer der in schlechtem Geruch steht’ verstanden worden. 


Equally striking items are ABGOTT, ALLOD, ALRAUN, ANGER, AN- 
STALT, ARTIG etc. 
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On two counts the Kluge-Gétze dictionary is not as purely scientific as it 
might be. It sometimes approaches the popular and presents its etymologies 
in an easy, agreeable style rather than as a series of phonologic equations and 
cited forms. No one who is not a linguist is apt to peruse Feist, Boisacq, 
Meyer-Liibke or Walde-Hofmann for pleasure. Such entries in Kluge-Gétze 
as ALTWEIBERSOMMER, GEFALLEN, GER, HAGESTOLZ, STAAT, 
to cite at random, are presented almost as anecdotes. This is a deliberately 
chosen style, and as such defensible. If it does not seem as objective as pos- 
sible to the linguist, it undoubtedly does make the reading more enjoyable for 
students of literature. 

The second matter, however, is rather more serious. Kluge-Gétze does not 
seem to know uncertainty. The absence of a healthy doubt is most striking 
where it should be most clearly present: in many non-Germanic relatives of 
Germanic words and especially in reconstructed forms. IE *oktéu ACHT is a 
safe reconstruction and is apparently a dual form; but that it comes from the 
root *ak- *ok- ‘sharp, point’ is only a theory and should be stated as such. 
IE *gydéu- KUH likewise seems certain as the stem of the word for ‘cow’; that 
it is borrowed from Sumerian gu (stated as a possibility) is phonologically 
incredible; at most gu and *gyéu- come from a common source; that *gydu- is 
imitative in origin is anyone’s guess and not an established fact. Reflexes in 
two languages of a primitive form do not necessitate supposition of an IE 
etymon, particularly when those two groups have as much vocabulary in 
common as Germanic and Italic; *ghaido- may be set up, whatever its phonetic 
value, as a source for GEISS etc., Latin haedus, Sabine faedus, but it should 
not be called IE on the basis of our present knowledge. The source of GAL- 
GEN is given as “vorgerm. *ghalgha-, erwiesen durch armen. jatk, lett.zalka, lit. 
£alga”’ ; ‘vorgermanisch’ seems here, as often, to mean ‘indogermanisch’ where 
the authors do not wish to say ‘indogermanisch’ ; jatk, Zalka, alga do not indicate 
the (conceivably intermediate) form *ghalgha- but ratherIE *ghalg(h)-. The 
Latin adjective to mas MAUS is marinus, not “marirus.”” MIr. bainna comes 
from IE *bhondhid, not “*bhondia”; cf. Goth. bandi, Gr. reyOepés, Skt. band- 
has for the root consonants. 

Any advanced student knows that etymologies are to be enjoyed with 
care, and the beginning student should be warned to this effect. It is difficult 
to imagine, however, a richer collection of word histories for any language 
than Kluge, Gétze and their many collaborators have here provided us for 
the German. 

FRANK G. BANTA 
University of Illinois 


GERMAN PRONUNCIATION AND PxHonotocy. By Jethro Bithell. London: 
Methuen & Co., 1952. Pp. xx+514. 60s. 


IN A laudable effort to fill a gap in the literature on the German language the 
author has attempted to put everything that could be said between the covers 
of one volume. He admits trying to serve two purposes: giving the university 
students a book for their use and supplying a reference book for libraries; 
and he thinks it should appeal also to diplomats, broadcasters and travelers. 
The result is a work which I am afraid will somewhat bewilder any but the 
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best and most advanced student and which is too full of inaccuracies and 
badly worded statements to be reliable as a reference. 

The book is divided into five chapters: I. Sounds, Symbols and Alpha- 
bets; II. The Production and Classification of Sounds; III. Historical Phonet- 
ics; IV. Syllabication, Accent, Pitch and Rhythm; V. Orthography and Or- 
thoepy. In all of these the discussion is ample and, on the whole, clear as far 
as each specific item is concerned. However, the chapters after the first are 
exceedingly long, IV. being 179 pages, and each one is composed of many 
sections of equal value. This tends to confuse the general picture. Better or- 
ganization would have made the work more usable and easier to digest. 

Certain passages are quite well done, and these are to be found in chap- 
ters IV and V. The discussion is complemented by a thorough listing of 
examples, although here a few striking omissions occur. For example, in the 
long list of words with a short vowel before ch (p. 417) Sache is not included, 
whereas Blachfeld, Nachen, récheln, and Schach are. The part of IV dealing 
with stress is to be noted, especially the section beginning on p. 255 in which 
stress shift in contrast forms is elucidated. Sentence pitch (pp. 380 ff.) and 
rhyme (pp. 422 ff.) also receive full and just due. Beginning on p. 294 the 
author discusses the classification of compounds and on p. 427 the pronuncia- 
tion of the various spellings that occur in German, dealing at length with the 
pronunciation of foreign words and names. Each of these is excellent for refer- 
ence purposes. 

The student will welcome the completeness of the rendition of technical 
terms in both English and German. He will also welcome the indices and cross 
references. There is a subject index and an index of words and names, both 
of which seem quite full but not complete. I noted in passing that there is an 
index reference to beefsteak on p. 307, but I can not find the word on this page. 
On the other hand many examples given on the pages are not listed in the 
index. The cross references are frequent and accurate. In one place the author 
says, ““See Index,” instead of giving a cross reference. 

Several things in the makeup of the book are objectionable. Examples 
are given in italics, unless they are proper names. These are given in the 
same type as the main text, and this is occasionally misleading at first sight. 
In discussing vowel length in Russian the author states on p. 101: “. . . poca, 
‘dew,’ must be pronounced ‘ra-s4’, not ‘ras-sa’.” No hint is given of what the 
four letters are supposed to represent. Although the print shop has the @ di- 
graph it is not used except to exemplify the usage. This leads to such a mon- 
strosity as siisssaurer on p. 298. The author also says (p. 407), “In books 
printed in Roman type ss is commonly used for &.”” Furthermore, he is led by 
his usage to make the statement (p. 418): ““The vowel is long before ss in the 
imperfect of some strong verbs, though the vowel of the infinitive is short: 
ass.” 

The errors in the book are many, most of them not ascribable to the 
printer and proofreader. Several times the mark of devoicing is placed below 
the wrong symbol, as [lobsta] on p. 37. In general the stress marks are ac- 
curately placed, but in the discussion of the I. P. A. usage on p. xix we find 
this combination of inaccuracy and confusion: “Main stress is marked by ! 
placed before the first symbol of the syllable: Verein [fer!? ain]. Subsidiary 
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stress is shown by ‘ over the stressed vowel or the first stressed vowel, of the 
syllable: Hauptmann ['hauptman], Jungfrau ['juy, frau], Miinchhausiade 
{jmynchauzi'a:da]. Subsidiary stress may also be marked by ! on the line: 
\Hauptymann.” On p. 316 “um des Himmels willen” is given as an example of 
stress, but there is no stress mark. 

A frequent failing is that a statement is made which is either incomplete 
or not clear and is complemented by a statement several pages later. On p. 103 
the definition of an affricate does not state that the sounds must be homor- 
ganic; this is added only on p. 114. The Welsh Jl is called “nothing more than 
voiceless /’”’ on p. 127, but six pages later we read: “Fricative / .. . occurs 
when / is devoiced, as in Welsh ll.” The “obscured etymologies” of Himbeere 
and Wimper, mentioned on p. 193, are explained on 195. Wimper is discussed 
again on p. 196 with the erroneous statement that it “<Old Irish find =‘hair’ 
—0O. H. G. bréwe.” 

The confusion of spelling and phonetic transcription has led to such com- 
ments as: “[s] and [z] are not separate phonemes; for whether the sound is 
voiced or voiceless depends merely on position in the word,” (p. 130) although 
on p. 109 the author points out that in certain German dialects reissen and 
reisen are indistinguishable. Or p. 164 “‘. . . thus bitter has lost the e of beissen, 
to which it belongs.” Probably to be included here is the mention on p. 416 
and on p. 419 of “spdzieren” as an exception to the fact that a vowel is long 
before z, for all his other examples have stressed a; he might have mentioned 
Bazillus and other words. I am not sure how to interpret (p. 423) “Specifically 
N. G., too, are rhymes of g with ch. . . Goethe even rhymes [¢] with [g].” 
Does he mean, first, “even Goethe,” and, second, does he mean that Goethe 
pronounced [g] in meige? Nor can I be sure of what is meant by “[§] and [3] are 
rounded forms of s and z respectively.” (p. 211). On p. 172 he writes, “This 
final [p] forms an exception—for it is voiced—to the rule for Auslautsver- 
hiirtung; it is the only real exception.” This is apparently based on the as- 
sumption that the g of -ng is still pronounced [g], although he has just fin- 
ished saying that [yg]>([nn] and then [py]. 

Other statements to which I take exception (and space prohibits an ex- 
haustive list) are: 


P. 71, footnote, “If we pronounce [i]—[y] we can feel that the position of the 
tongue remains unchanged.” 

P. 72, “Vowels are formed when a stream of air is accompanied by vibration of the 
vocal chords, but meets no further obstacle before emission by the mouth.” It depends 
on the definition of “obstacle.” 

P. 79, “{z] occurs in German only in scholarly pronunciation of short English a 
in names and loan words. ...It is an [e] sound with a slight raising of the blade.” 
Many Germans have an [2] pronunciation, and this is a lowering from the [e] position. 

P. 93, Laite for Leute, Haiser for Hauser are listed, and the unrounding is called a 
mark of Jewish pronunciation and of that of Cologne. This certainly is misleading, for 
the implication is that it is not a mark of other pronunciations. 

P. 217, “ .. . in the reduplication of verbs there is dissimilation . . . although here 
there is a dissimilation of the vowel in the reduplicated syllable, so that really only 
the consonant is reduplicated.” 


Among the badly worded statements are: 


P. 19, the reference to Latin c before “soft” vowels. 
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P. 111, in talking of alliteration, that in Old Germanic verse any vowel “rhymes” 
with any other. This is correct, but might mislead a student. 


P. 147, “ ... these recorded instances from period to period prove that the Ger- 
man mouth resists an unaccustomed sound.” So does every other mouth to a greater or 
lesser degree. 


P. 150, “For the aspirate is an effortful sound; that is perhaps why only Scotsmen, 
who have greater articulatory vigour than slcthful southrons, manage to stress it in 
certain combinations (h-wen, h-wy, etc.)” 

P. 155, footnote, “If a Labour M. P. referred to ‘the Honourable ['hsn-] Member 
for ‘Ul’ he would be speaking hypercorrectly.” This is true of anybody, not just 
Labour M. P.’s. 

P. 167, “Unnatural and phonetically deplorable are the calculated abbreviations 
of compounds and phrases which have become so frequent in recent years [like Ges- 
tapo).”” These may be deplorable in many ways, esthetically above all, but not phoneti- 
cally. 

P. 276, “a breath-taking pause” turns out to be a pause for taking a breath. 

P. 372, concerning Schallsilben, “r and n are approximately level in Farn, and / and 
n in Kéln.” (Is “K6ln” an example or the place where / and m are approximately level?) 
But the author does not indicate that there is enough difference so that the reversal of 
these two sounds in each case produces an extra syllable. 


The author’s confused way of expressing himself is particularly bad in his 
various attempts to discuss the phenomena of diphthongization (pp. 91, 93, 
371, footnote). Furthermore, for him Latin and classical seem to be synony- 
mous. On p. 183 he gives the stress rule of Latin for “classical” endings. And he 
refers on p. 366 to the “original Latin” accentuation and among the examples 
lists Seismo!graph, Steno'gram, Steno|graph. 

It is, of course, entirely up to an author whether he wishes to include a 
treatment of Schallanalyse in a work. In the present case I must say that I 
do not feel that anything has been gained by the inclusion of it. 

Since there is possibility of this book’s being used by Americans, one or 
two comments might not be out of place. To most Americans it will sound a 
trifle odd for the author to say (p. 78) that bomb in America sounds almost 
like [bam] or (p. 88) “For instance, the [A] vowel—the sound so familiar from 
broadcasting American ‘bomb’ [bAm], ‘job’ [dg3ab]— can be given its fixed posi- 
tion midway between [a] and [9].”” While it is a normal remark for a Britisher, 
it will strike an American as unusual to have the stress of ['bifstek] in German 
pronunciation referred to five times as an example of shift of stress. 

I have devoted so much space to the defects of this book, for I feel dis- 
appointed in it. In plan it fills a great need, and on the whole the author has 
worked well and conscientiously to follow his plan. If, as he says, it is the 
first volume of a German Grammar that he is working on, it is to be hoped 
that further volumes will be more carefully done. 

Francis J. Nock 
University of Illinois 


LA LANGUE ALLEMANDE EN FRANCE; PENETRATION ET DIFFUSION DES ORI- 
GINES A Nos jours. Vol. I, Des origines 4 1830. By Paul Lévy. Lyon- 
Paris, I A C [1950] (Bibliothéque de la Société des Etudes Germaniques, 
IV). Pp. vi+-335. $4.75, unbound. 


QUOTING Reynaud to the effect that German influence has at times reached 
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into the deep recesses of the French soul and is therefore an essential ingre- 
dient of French history, Lévy sets himself the task of tracing the fates of the 
German language in France, as a vehicle of this influence. He finds little sig- 
nificant linguistic influence between the Germanic period and 1800; but his 
topic, as formulated in the title, is not restricted to “influence.” 

He has previously investigated the linguistic history of Alsace-Lorraine 
(Histoire linguistique d’Alsace et de Lorraine, Paris 1929) in two bulky vol- 
umes. These provinces are of course very important for the present topic, 
but the results of the earlier study are resumed only in outlines. Lévy is also 
the author of a book with a wider scope (Le germanisme 4a |’étranger, Stras- 
bourg 1933), which I have not seen. He used to be a professor in a lycée in 
Strasburg and has now a similar position in Paris. Apparently the tradition 
that secondary school professors do scholarly work is not yet extinct in Eu- 
rope. 

The organization of the new work follows the same lines as that of the 
old one. After an introduction dealing with the Germanic epoch, the time 
from 850 to 1830 is divided into seven chapters, each of which is subdivided 
into three topics: the Germans in France (classified by social and occupational 
categories)—the French attitude toward German—and special situations in 
certain regions (border areas). The volume concludes with a bibliographical 
index (quite useful to identify the many references with “l.c.”’), an index of 
words of Germanic or German origin, an index of place names, an index of 
personal names, and a subject index, plus the table of contents—quite a col- 
lection of indexes, which however facilitate the use of the volume. 

Lévy intends his contribution as a needed complement to Brunot’s his- 
tory of French in France and also as a chapter of the history of the German 
language. He calls for similar investigations to cover the fates of German in 
other countries and those of other languages in France. He complains that 
heretofore the attention has been centered entirely on vocabulary influences, 
which he endeavors to place in the proper historical and sociological settings. 

He achieves the stated purpose. All relevant data are collected with im- 
mense industry, often from remote sources, and presented in an orderly fash- 
ion. The Germanist, for whom this is indeed an interesting branch of the 
history of the German language, will thank him especially for the utilization 
of all sorts of government documents which would be difficult of access for 
scholars not working in France. Lévy does not go much beyond the collection 
of material, but he is conscious of cultural implications and places the facts 
into historical perspective. It is easy to look down on the painstaking detail 
work which he has done. The book is not brilliant; but the value of “pedes- 
trian” scholarly labor should not be underrated. Faithful scholarly craftsman- 
ship must lay the foundations for clever syntheses, which otherwise are in 
danger of being vaporous. It is easier to write brilliantly than to assemble the 
facts. 

The attitude of scholarly objectivity in the book is beyond reproach, 
and that is no small praise for a book with a topic which borders so closely on 
nationalistic quarrels. One of the points of interest in the study is the demon- 
stration of the slow development of linguistic nationalism (e.g., p. 240). Lévy 
succeeds in keeping emotionalism completely out of his presentation. 
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In the course of the study a great number of interesting problems are 
thoroughly investigated. The reader learns about the numbers and the in- 
fluence of Germans in France at various times: visitors and settlers, not only 
princes, diplomats, scholars, soldiers, but also students, merchants, and 
craftsmen, groups which at times are represented in France in astonishing 
numbers. The significance of wealthy, privileged Hanseatic colonies is brought 
out in clear outlines, which are drawn with sober facts rather than with pretty 
word pictures. The strong contingent of German storekeepers, craftsmen, and 
workers in cities like Bordeaux and Lyon even after 1800 (p. 246) is among the 
facts which are not likely to be generally known. Lévy maintains a critical 
attitude toward his sources; where they seem to exaggerate, he does not follow 
them blindly. 

The student of history may recall that Montbéliard (Mémpelgard) was 
an administrative center of the German Empire for close to four centuries, 
1409-1789; but few will have an impression of the linguistic consequences of 
this political fact. Lévy (pp. 106 f, 141, 199) gives a clear picture of the cul- 
tural exchange ensuing from the political connection with Wiirttemberg and 
of the bilingualism prevailing in the city for centuries. 

After the French Revolution ten thousands of French refugees lived in 
Germany for 10-25 years. Lévy studies their influence on France after their 
return (pp. 215 ff), which lasted until the middle of the nineteenth century 
and was much greater than that of the Huguenots, most of whom did not re- 
turn. 
Another interesting topic which Lévy takes up recurrently is the ques- 
tion which famous Frenchmen knew German and to what extent. Did Rabe- 
lais, Montaigne, Descartes know German? (p. 95). Madame de Staél and Sten- 
dhal are discussed in great detail from this point of view. Yet, unknown little 
people, with their more subtle influence, are not neglected. 

In the chapters on the French attitude toward German, the rersistence of 
conventionalized linguistic prejudices (p. 119) is made clear, for instance in 
recurring references to the “guttural” sound of German (pp. 254, 256). Lévy 
shows how German, in the eighteenth century still the “language of horses,” 
becomes the “language of scholarship” in the very beginning of the nine- 
teenth (p. 258). We see how the esteem and the study of German rises and 
falls with political and literary achievements of the Germans (p. 145). 

Here is an item which will serve to correct the perspective even of Ger- 
manists: while German courts spoke French, in the eighteenth century, a 
good deal of German was spoken at the court of Versailles (p. 184). 

One could continue to enumerate interesting problems which Lévy in- 
vestigates, always primarily accumulating facts in a laborious search of many 
sources, but also often summarizing the topics in their cultural settings. 
These examples, however, may suffice. 

In dealing with speakers of the German language, Lévy includes of course 
the Swiss. Dutch and Flemish are treated as units of German at least to 1650. 
After that, Flanders appears separately as one of the border areas. In the 
earlier period these dialects had not yet definitely separated from the German 
mother tongue, and their inclusion is as justifiable as that of Low German. 
The wisdom of their continued inclusion after they had become separate 
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languages may be questioned; but it can be defended on historical grounds. 
Who can establish authoritative lines of demarcation between dialects and 
languages? Lévy casts many side-glances at English in France, and his term 
‘germanophones’ occasionally embraces speakers of Swedish and Danish (p. 
113). It really means Germanic speakers rather than German speakers. In 
general there is a tendency to widen the use of the term German to Germanic, 
and yet the other Germanic languages are not given equal consideration. 
Perhaps for a Frenchman the Germanic languages in France still form a unit 
when contrasted with French; at any rate Lévy’s knowledge of the history 
of the languages makes him see them as being linked together. The reproach 
because of this extension is not a serious one. If you subtract the statements 
about Flemish, there remains ample material on German in a more restricted 
sense. 
I am slightly annoyed by the practice of placing very interesting infor- 
mation in the footnotes. For instance, footnote 4 on page 95 tells us briefly 
of some comparative observations made by the humanist Bouelles in 1533 
which show that he noted correspondences explained much later by the rules 
of the second consonant shift. But then, Lévy’s study is not the only one 
which relegates important information to the footnotes. 

It is possible to find some mistakes and inadequate treatments and a 
few misprints and gaps. For example, one would like to see the Pariser Ge- 
spriche of the National Library in Paris mentioned as evidence of French 
travel in Germany in the Old High German period. This is an item which es- 
caped Lévy; he does not miss many. But it is not sufficiently useful to point 
out such lapses, which must be expected in a book crammed with facts. The 
value of the book is not seriously affected by them. The work is a good and 
useful collection of material in an insufficiently cultivated field of language 
interrelations. 

W. F. LEopotp 
Northwestern University 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF ENGLISH Humor, Parts I and I. By Louis Cazamian. 
Durham: Duke University Press, 1952. Pp. viii+421. $6. 


THIS WORK is a reprinting of an earlier book, which stopped just short of the 
Renaissance, to which has been added a continuation of the subject through 
the Restoration. It is thus not a complete history of English humor but a fur- 
ther exploration along lines already laid down. 

Professor Cazamian is no exception to the rule that anyone who defines 
humor thereby places himself upon a tight-rope. Cazamian sees humor as 
self-discipline; as rooted in “the more sober activities of experience and re- 
flection.” English humor, therefore, he contends—as conformable with na- 
tional traits—is serious and at times quite saturnine: it is a specific kind of 
humor which can belong only to the English nation. 

Not all will agree with this national-traits thesis, but it is interesting to 
follow the argument so long as one can feel that the writer is not pressing the 
point too hard. Now and then, however, one senses a little too much concern 
over proof; writers tend to become exhibits or witnesses, dogged by a defini- 
tion. And national traits are perhaps not so easily fixed as the author implies. 
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After setting up a national or “racial’”’ basis for humor, it proves a little diffi- 
cult to present Chaucer and Shakespeare—so individualistic and so qualita- 
tively isolated from their contemporaries as they are said to be—as repre- 
sentative humorists. To the extent that they are not representative, the case 
for humor as an expression of the “national mind” must suffer. 

At any rate, Chaucer and Shakespeare (typical or atypical as they may 
be) are by all odds the best handled. Analyses of such characters as Mercutio, 
Portia, Feste and Iago are realized with critical care. Other Renaissance fig- 
ures—Sir Thomas More, for example—are accorded illuminating discussion, 
and the semantic problem of “humors-humor” receives special attention. 
Emphasis on French humorists as models for English, stressed a little unduly 
in Part I, is not so apparent in Part II; in fact, it is somewhat surprising to be 
told that it would be “an obvious distortion of the facts to describe Mon- 
taigne’s attitude as that of a humorist,” for Montaigne appears to parallel 
much of what is asserted to be characteristic of English humor. The treat- 
ment of Rabelais, on the other hand, is more than satisfactory, and the chap- 
ter on “The Popular Vein” is rewarding. 

Notwithstanding its merits (which are more episodic than continuous), 
the book contains enough disappointments to render it less valuable to his- 
torical students than it might have been. There is a frequent lack of propor- 
tion: Spenser, for instance, receives more space than Donne—surely not 
proper to a book on this subject, and the chapters on Shakespeare are so de- 
tailed as to render the discussion of Jonson comparatively thin. Critical an- 
alysis of Jonson’s dramatic creations, in fact, is all but completely neglected. 
We are informed briefly that Captain Bobadil is no match for Falstaff; and 
while this may be an acceptable statement, it would be interesting to know 
why, especially after Falstaff has been so completely displayed. The average 
reader would profit more, one feels, if space from one or two of the bulky 
chapters on Shakespeare (imported from another of Cazamian’s books) could 
have been spared for Jonson, Marston, and others. Similarly, comedy in 
Marlowe is much too abruptly dismissed. 

One is occasionally a little dismayed by apparent shifts in critical posi- 
tion. For example, the attempts of Lyly at “a more popular kind of fun” are 
condemned as lacking robustness and verve for the reason that “their roots 
are not in the fund of national raciness, in the realistic instincts from which 
Lyly had cut himself loose, but rather once more in classical tradition and the 
example of Plautus.” But in the Comedy of Errors “the source is Plautus, 
whose comic genius was nothing if not popular; and Shakespeare needed no 
encouragement to make the most of the opportunities which the theme offered 
in that respect.”” What opportunities? one may ask. If Shakespeare followed 
Plautus, even as Lyly had, did not he too cut himself loose from “national 
raciness” and “realistic instincts’? Or was Plautus racy and realistic after 
all? With all that must be granted Shakespeare’s superiority in handling his 
material, the essential position of Plautus still does not come clear in these 
extracts; one begins to wonder if the data are being stretched to fit the hy- 
pothesis. To cite another instance of ambiguity, the “central trick of humor” 
is described at one point (p. 129) as “the severing of the normal link between 
meaning and expression in jokes” and not many pages later (p. 147) as “the 
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serious presentment of laughable things,” by which a severance of meaning 
from expression does not seem very positively implied. These are assuredly 
both attributes or “tricks” of humor, but can they both be the “central trick”? 
This is impressionistic, not analytical, language; and there is too much of it 
throughout the work. 

It is doubtful that the core-contention of the book is firmly established. 
In order to make room for an increasing complexity of mind—a psychological 
ripening with resultant introversion—as the seed-bed for mature humorous 
expression, the author finds it necessary to present earlier Englishmen as 
comparatively simple-minded, uncomplicated folk. Such a theory is wide 
open to challenge, and the burden of proof lies with the theorizer. This 
reviewer remains skeptical. Chaucer should not be written off so easily as 
the one glorious exception to the rule, for Middle English offers other examples 
of humorous subtlety: Sir Gawain and the Green Knight, for example, presents 
a very carefully controlled series of situations in which the testing of knightly 
honor is set against a masterly background of mirth. If one is convinced 
that both Chaucer and the Gawain Poet were capable of a comedy as lofty 
as anything the Restoration can show, he will not be quick to accept the 
necessity of a tight developmental hypothesis. 

This is not, then, the definitive work on English humor, and of course 
no such claim is made. It is too bad that it does not approach more closely 
such a desirable end; still, it will serve as a stimulus to students in a field 
which receives, less frequently than it deserves, the continuing devotion 
which Professor Cazamian has given it. 

JosEPH JONES 
The University of Texas 


CHARACTERIZATION IN PRINTED COMMENTARIES ON TERENCE, 1473-1600. 
By Edwin W. Robbins. (Illinois Studies in Language and Literature, 
Vol. XXXV, No. 4.) Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 1951. 


IN THIS stuDY Mr. Robbins investigates the extensive body of commentary 
available in the editions of Terence that were issued in different parts of 
Europe before the year 1600, for the purpose of discovering what critical 
ideas they offer on dramatic characterization. His aim is to help demonstrate 
the effects of the Classical tradition in the development of sixteenth-century 
drama so far as Terence’s large share in this tradition is concerned; and within 
the Terentian influence he limits himself to the contribution represented by 
the commentaries of that century. This is a task worth performing, and the 
performance yields useful results. 

After Robbins has examined Aristotle, Horace, Diomedes, Evanthius- 
Donatus, and Servius, the principal authors from whom the sixteenth century 
inherited its ideas of characterization, he analyzes the concepts of comedy 
and its functions as these are set forth by the sixteenth-century commenta- 
tors. Here the attitude towards Terence as a guide in conduct and a means of 
appraising human experience is widely shared, and finds varied expression, 
and this makes especially interesting reading. Nor does Robbins ignore the 
part played by the spirit of the Reformation in this use of Terence as an 
instrument of moral instruction. Like the Middle Ages, the sixteenth century 
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seems to have lost sight of certain poetic aspects of Terence’s art that modern 
criticism stresses—and indeed Robbins’ findings should occupy a proper 
place in a history of the changes in taste to which this dramatist has been 
subjected from the ancient period to the present. 

Robbins throughout emphasizes that the criticism during his chosen 
period was largely rhetorical in nature; he illustrates the fact with special 
fulness when he considers the application made of the doctrine of Decorum 
in its various aspects, and of the Figures of Speech. But he might with profit 
for his readers have supplied more of the early history of the principle of 
to prepon, or at least referred to such informative studies as that by Max 
Pohlenz (Nachrichten von der Gesellsch. der Wissensch. zu Gottingen, 1933, 
pp. 53-92). And he could have enriched his study further by tightening the 
connections with rhetorical theory in one or two other places—for example, 
by tieing the tradition of the Attributes of Persons (pp. 41 ff.), expanded 
and refined though these Attributes were by Cicero and other authors, 
ancient and Renaissance, to the tripartite scheme: Qualities of Character, 
Physical Attributes, and External Circumstances. This classification goes 
back to Plato and Aristotle, and had an important place, early and late, in 
rhetorical theory, especially where epideictic was concerned. Cicero himself, 
in De Inventione 2.59.177, makes the connection clear. So, too, the reader 
receives no explanation of Richard Sherry’s division of Pathopoeia (p. 97) 
into “donysis” (sic) and “cictros” (sic). These obviously corrupt forms, 
which do indeed appear in the 1550 edition of Sherry’s A Treatise of Schemes 
and Tropes, stand for deindsis( = indignatio, iracundia) and oiktos (=conquestio, 
commiseratio, misericordia), normally subheads under the Epilogue of a speech, 
but also under the figure Pathopoeia; see, for example, Julius Rufinianus, 
Fortunatianus, and Martianus Capella in Halm, Rhet. Lat. Min., pp. 47, 119, 
and 491. 

The present reviewer found particularly notable the popularity among 
these critics of the topic of national characteristics (e.g., pp. 48 and 50), 
the attention paid to the etymological significance of the names of the 
dramatis personae (pp. 52, 89 f.), and the importance here (pp. 53 f.) of a work 
intended primarily for preachers, the Ecclesiastes of Erasmus. 

Next in order after the treatment of Decorum comes a discussion of 
Terentian character-types—the young man, the father, the slave, parasite, 
courtesan, braggart, and the rest—and this is followed by a study of the 
diversity within these types, for the critics also clearly recognized the indi- 
vidualization in Terence’s portrayal of character. A final chapter deals 
with the interaction of plot and character; Donatus seems to have exercised 
the chief influence here, and the result was an emphasis on the primacy of 
plot. 

In order to fulfil his purpose of looking at the Classical and post-Classical 
models through sixteenth-century eyes, Robbins appropriately has recourse 
to the fifteenth- and sixteenth-century editions of the writers his authors 
used. But the reader would have received useful guidance from references 
also to the best modern editions. To illustrate, for the citation from Victorinus 
on p. 41, he might have been referred to Halm, of. cit., p. 218, as well as to 
the edition of 1582 (the editor and place of publication are not supplied), 
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which is doubtless not available in many libraries. And to Robbins’ preoccu- 
pation with the early editions may perhaps be attributed his failure to correct 
the long-persistent error of calling this fourth-century commentator on 
Cicero’s De Inventione ““M. Fabius” Victorinus; we have now for some time 
accepted “‘C, Marius” Victorinus as his right name (see Teuffel-Kroll-Skutsch, 
Rom. Lit. 3.234). 

Robbins’ rendering of the Classical texts is not always careful. On page 8 
he gives an account of the discussion of the history of comedy by the gram- 
marian Diomedes, using the Hagenau edition of 1526. Among the comic 
poets of the first period Myllus appears as Rullus, and from the number of 
those listed for the third period Diphilus is omitted. Further, Robbins’ 
paraphrase reads as follows: “The first Latin comedian (sic) was Livius An- 
dronicus, though some historians put in a claim for Epicharmus of Co (sic).” 
Diomedes actually says: “There are some who would have it that Epicharmus, 
in exile on the island of Cos, was the first to practice this type of poetic 
composition, and that accordingly ‘Comedy’ gets its name from ‘Cos’ ” 
(Keil, Gramm. Lat. 1.488-89), and of course never implies that the earliest 
Greek comic playwright wrote in Latin! Again, on p. 40, sermonis festivitatem 
(one of the qualities of “Narrative based on the persons” in the Rhet. ad 
Herennium 1.8.13) does not, I think, mean “humor of speech,” but “a 
lively style.” “Hope” (spem) seems to have been replaced by “kindness” 
in this list, although Robbins goes on to show how Maturantius illustrates the 
quality of Hope in two personae of Terence. Yet it is only fair to say that such 
lapses do not seem to be frequent. 

Harry CAPLAN 
Cornell University 


THE SENECAN AMBLE: A Study in Prose Form from Bacon to Collier. By 
George Williamson. Chicago: University of Chicago Press (London: 
Faber and Faber), 1951. Pp. 377. 


THIS Is a book for the devoted not the dilettante student of seventeenth- 
century prose. To be sure, if these epithets still meant what they should the 
two need never have been separated. And perhaps there are still a good 
many who are willing to bring at least so much devotion as suffices to learn 
about certain now unfamiliar matters in which the prose-writers that delight 
them were adepts. It is the surest preparation fc» discriminating and sensitive 
reading of these seventeenth-century writers, but it requires conscious effort; 
Professor Williamson’s book is a help in that endeavor, and prepares us to 
see both connections and distinctions we should otherwise miss. 

The chapters in which our rewards become clearly apparent come fairly 
late in the book; much good behavior (possibly over-much) is asked of us 
as we begin. But the chapters on ‘Pointed Style after Bacon,’ on ‘Scheme 
and Point in Pulpit Oratory,’ parts at least of the Lipsius chapter, are crucial 
to a discrimination between the various prose styles of the century, and by 
the time we arrive at them we read fairly easily, and know what we are 
learning and how to use it. The treatment is illuminating, new, clear, full, 
and sound in all that relates to the connections between Senecan and Euphuistic 
style, to the relations between Stoic plain brevity and Senecan pointed 
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brevity, to certain kinds of new distinctions and perceptions which we must 
add to Croll’s. 

The first of these matters is handled with unobtrusive but considerable 
originality. It is of first importance. The old easy contrasts have worn thin 
because they were never true, as most people notice who can like more than 
one kind of style and feel no need to use one author to beat another out of the 
presence. Various points are lighted up (at any rate to the unrelaxingly 
vigilant eye) as we pass them—relations between the style of the schoolmen 
and Senecan prose, the greater importance than we would realize of the 
‘epistolary’ (practically ‘the plain’) style, the position occupied in any survey 
of what styles were possible by the various great prose artists of the time. 
All told, if henceforth we lump ‘the Anti-Ciceronians’ all together, we shall 
do so only through laziness. And certainly gratitude is a component of our 
feeling when, for example, we find ourselves in possession of keys to explain 
seeming stylistic anomalies in Browne or Burton, and various other teasing 
inconsistencies we have perforce let lie. 

All this does not come cheap, and it does not take the form many readers 
probably wish it could. The first good longish look at a passage from a seven- 
teenth-century author, with a view to apprehending what its style is and 
noticing wherein this character resides, comes at page 116. Here are no 
large and numerous chunks of our favorites, analyzed in the vocabulary 
we all come provided with, to furnish us a ready and easy way to observe 
what we have never observed and speak smoothly of the effects of devices 
we have not been equipped to recognize. This is not the last book on the 
effectiveness and beauty of the various seventeenth-century styles as their 
greatest proponents used them, but it may be the last one on the differentia 
by which we may discriminate them. 

Certainly some tangles still remain. Perhaps some are rather just the 
inescapable difficulties that attend examinations of style. Presented with 
one flock after another of contemporary comments, one writer’s set of criteria 
after another, one cannot but remember how similar would sound the com- 
ments and the criteria of those who are quite ‘on the other side’ when it 
comes to the actual writing they preferred and practiced. This is not so 
strange as one would think. For not a special small school, but every writer, 
wants Brevity, in that none actually sets out to allow superfluities; every 
writer thinks his ‘ornament’ is functional ornament, intends to make clear 
sense, desires to convey what he thinks without loss or distortion. The 
problem is vexing because we cannot define differences by ends—dire oppo- 
nents, stylistically, will raise thunderous echoes shouting for the same 
ends. ‘Truth’ is ‘the Stoic end of expression’ (p. 140)—but what group ever 
thought of giving the preference to some other? If, with Truth as end, there 
enters that uncodifiable factor, ‘the mind of the conceiver,’ who has ever 
thought he could write or read without its entering? As we read Professor 
Williamson’s witnesses, nothing is more apparent than the fact that good 
critics, whatever era they write in, are always and necessarily judging the 
fitness of, rather than apprehending the presence of, specific qualities in a 
style. In short, when we criticize we concern ourselves with what things 
should be, not only with what they are. Indeed when it comes down to the 
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tiny particular judgments which are criticism in action, most men cannot 
say what things are, except with the help of statements that things are as 
they should be or that they are not so. Yet on any truly general principle 
regarding how things should be men are largely in agreement. Whoever 
declared that he intended to hunt more for words than for matter? It is a 
necessity of our situation when we read criticism (applied, not general) that 
we are always looking at some judgment, of an X who thinks that Y has ‘too 
much ornament’—though Y did not think so or he would not have written 
thus, or some judgment of an A who thinks B is obscure—though B certainly 
did not; and we have only our own judgment of the fitness of the ornament, 
or the pierceableness of the obscurity, with which to render an equitable 
doom. 

Hence Professor Williamson provides the only help in a dark corner 
when he holds us to the defining of form, to the presence or absence of formal 
elements, not of ‘qualities’ that represent decisions regarding effect. It is 
not easy to learn about form as the seventeenth-century had been taught to 
observe and practice it. He is properly cautious about over-emphasis on 
education—though surely only the naive think of this as actually deter- 
mining aesthetic form, since it affects chiefly the formation of habits and 
(like theory) the development of types of awareness and skill. He is good 
on caveats regarding differentia which are no true differentia (e.g., p. 83, 
191). He realizes that clearness is regularly claimed as a desideratum, and 
that what changed were the ways to it, the judgments regarding when it had 
been achieved, and, one would add, the nature of that which was being made 
clear. He does not beg the question (as even Croll sometimes does; see p. 
115) by concluding that some author less congenial must surely have ar- 
ranged his words ‘purely’ for ‘an effect of sound’; he does not leave us to cut 
Gordian knots with some waxen knife like ‘its order derives from thought, 
not rhetoric’; he keeps us to the contemporary judgments and phrasings. 
And very wearing on us this last sometimes is, too. 

Naturally we are still left with certain difficult problems. For examples: 
the whole matter of perspicuity: ‘illustration’; enargeia; or the extremely 
troubling matters that enter with the very word ‘Ornament.’ When Professor 
Williamson speaks of rhythm, he is helpful; this makes us wish he had 
spoken of it oftener. He can be witty (the Pulpit chapter); our wish is similar. 
One may not ask for everything. 

It seemed close to impossible to decide whether the concerns of the 
latter half of the book could possibly have been considered without the 
very difficult solid blocs of definition and terminological preparation in the 
first sections. We need not be so averse to learning something that we cannot 
simply read them on the chance. But one may think the wind could have 
been tempered in a few humble ways. Statements of belief, or limiting and 
defining of problems, are inordinately often posed by setting, say, Jortin’s 
judgments beside d’Alton’s, by quoting Rolfe on Shakespeare over against 
MacCallum on Shakespeare, and then adjudicating the differences. It is 
natural that Croll (to whose massive accomplishment this book itself consti- 
tutes a tribute, whatever needful corrections are made) should be quoted 
for comparison with others, but certainly we are made to master a very 
great many men’s classifications or terminology or sets of distinctions. When 
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this is just a way of telling us what Professor Williamson thinks, we could 
perhaps have been told some nearer way. When present controversies are 
handled (as in the Royal Society chapters), this method asks for over-close 
reading, with a kind of persistent alertness that few can bring to it save those 
who are party to the controversies. So much is introduced as contributory to 
‘the needs of this study’ that we wish heartily to enter upon it; basic matters 
with which we are to be concerned in the book confront us clearly first in 
the Lipsius chapter (5), and then we seem to have waylaid them, and are 
taken aback. Even humbler suggestions: a mere finding-list in the index 
of where the best definition or exemplification of a figure could be found, 
would have aided our memories—in time to allow the following of a close 
argument. A few more examples, after Wilson’s quick fashion, would have 
won the heart. Witness, for example, the unusual perspicuity and force of 
pages 339-40. 

A final word of gratitude is due, for footnotes at the foot of the page, 
not at the ends of chapters. Much would have been lost otherwise, and all 
publishers and journal editors who are willing to help scholars hold to this 
first requirement of civilized learning deserve to be singled out for recognition 
by reviewers. 

RoOsEMOND TUVE 
Connecticut College 


S. T. COLERIDGE, SEINE DICHTUNG ALS AUSDRUCK ETHISCHEN BEWUSSTSEINS. 
Von Rudolf Lutz (Schweizer Anglistische Arbeiten. Swiss Studies in 
English. Vol. 26.) Bern: Verlag A. Francke AG. 1951. Pp. 122. 


THIS IS a curious specimen of recent Swiss scholarship. It is an attempt to 
discuss Coleridge in terms of Heidegger’s ‘“‘existentialism,”’ to consider his 
work as a “possibility of human existence” (Méglichkeit des Menschseins, 
pp. 7, 9). If we strip the long essay of its pretentious technical vocabulary, 
we discover that it is really an attempt to use Coleridge’s poetry as a docu- 
ment for tracing his moral and intellectual evolution toward an assumed 
Heideggerian “self-realization.” Thus the Ancient Mariner is seen as a series 
of statements on man’s gratuitous guilt, his recognition of the guilt, followed 
by complete isolation and a final salvation by an act of unconscious love. 
Thus the lines 


Down dropt the breeze, the sails dropt down (107) 


are interpreted to mean that “the Idea has thereby ceased to be Act, it has 
become a thing, a colorless, dead concept, incapable of including in itself 
the living flow of existence, i.e., the possibilities of activation. Motion has 
been replaced by stagnation” (p. 37). “The painted ship upon the painted 
ocean” suggests that “Existence (Das Seiende) is not any more the founda- 
tion of his, the Mariner’s, personal being, but essentially outside him’”’ (p. 38). 

The Ancient Mariner is given this kind of treatment most fully, but there 
are further chapters on Coleridge’s early poetry and on Zapolya which is 
analyzed as an important illustration of Coleridge’s final “act of faith.” In 
between, as a sort of digression, Mr. Lutz considers Coleridge’s relation to 
Kant without, however, entering into any real discussion of Coleridge’s 
philosophy or theology as Lutz dismisses Coleridge’s world view as “com- 
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pletely unsystematic” (p. 91) and its role as very similar to that of opium 
(p. 87). 

Though I would not deny occasional perceptive remarks, especially on 
the little-known Zapolya, the whole strikes me as a quite insensitive per- 
formance which treats poetry as a tissue of allegorical statements which 
need translation into the terms of a completely different and even alien 
philosophy. Mr. Lutz has been most impressed by Wilson Knight’s essay on 
Coleridge in The Starlit Dome, but he is far inferior to him in ingenuity and 
imaginative resources. Though he refers to many writings on Coleridge, he 
seems unacquainted with some of the most relevant discussions: he does not 
know Robert Penn Warren’s essay on The Ancient Mariner (New York, 1946), 
which surveys all the older interpretations, nor the attacks on the symbolist 
reading by E. E. Stoll and Elder Olson (in PMLA and MP, 1948) which 
might have merited some consideration. But even if one could grant the 
relevance of Lutz’s method, it is applied without finesse or discrimination, 
verbosely, clumsily and tortuously. The book cannot be considered as a valid 
contribution to either scholarship or criticism. 

René WELLEK 
Yale University 


FRIEDRICH GRIESES ROMANKUNST. Von Armand Nivelle. (Bibliothéque de 
la Faculté de Philosophie et Lettres de la Université de Liége. Fascicule 
CXXI.) Paris: Société d’Edition “Les Belles Lettres,”’ 1951. Pp. 230. 


IN ORDER to gain a deeper insight into the characteristic art of Griese as a 
novelist, Nivelle investigated and analyzed each individual novel which had 
appeared until 1937. After having done this, he felt capable of arriving at 
eine Art Synthese. The meticulous dissection of each novel, from Feuer to 
Die Weissképfe, has been worked out in minutest detail; it constitutes the 
main body of the study (pp. 15-186). Generally, the process of analysis goes 
through such phases as these: First an attempt is made to describe the Idee 
of the work, meaning by this that message which might be considered “the 
novelist’s intention.” Nivelle believes that he gained this “idea from a survey 
of the total plot of each novel and from a searching interpretation of its title 
which often epitomizes the essential substance of the work. Guided by in- 
sights thus gained, the next step was to elucidate the Stoff. Themes and 
motives, through which the novelist demonstrated his basic idea and upon 
which he built his plot, gave pointed suggestions as to Weltanschauung. 
This is followed by an endeavor to show how the “idea” was made manifest 
through the plot and by an exact delineation of the character traits of the 
people involved. Lastly it was the concern of the investigator to penetrate 
into the art proper, the eigentliche Kunst of Griese. He examined the “how” 
or what “traditionally” is called the “Form” in its most general sense. 

This rough outline indicates Nivelle’s basic plan of approach to each 
individual novel; however, it is not always followed rigidly. In order to avoid 
“monotonous repetition” and procedures “incommensurable” to the subject, 
modifications were in some instances considered advisable. 

The second part of the study searches for Griese’s basic experiences as 
revealed in the poet’s works—not, however, in terms of psychological biog- 
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raphy which, according to Nivelle, lies outside the field of literary research 
proper. What Nivelle aimed at was to indicate the experiences which demon- 
strably wrought creative impulses in Griese and thus made visible the great 
themes of his philosophy of life. In other words: the intellectual, social, and 
spiritual aspects were investigated and an outline of the “Mecklenburg” man 
was given as seen in most of the novels. The dissertation finally summarizes 
the chronology of Griese’s art and gives an outline of its stylistic character. 

From the start, Nivelle’s study is marked by methodological uncertainty. 
The author is not unaware of this, for his style is often concessive and quali- 
fied, and he appears anxious to support his approach by reassuring rationaliza- 
tions. He has worked with painstaking care and conscientious, loving appli- 
cation. His mastery of the subject matter is admirable, and he says much 
that is pertinent and relevant. However, there is far too much wearisome 
detail and an over-extension of textual references with the result that the 
forest is lost sight of on account of the trees. The author seems unable to 
discard any notes he has taken in the course of his research. Reduced in 
bulk and with more rigid, more compact and conclusive reasoning, the 
study would not impress the reader as being too much of a Materialsammlung, 
and it would have brought into sharper focus the actual results of Nivelle’s 
scholarly work. Some of his findings are not especially new; part of his 
deductions are premature and will have to stand correction in the light of 
Griese’s later novels. This is a calamity which everyone has to reckon with 
who tries to say something final about an author who is still working in his 
prime. For instance, Nivelle’s proposition that the development of Griese 
began with focusing interest on individual fate and then went by way of 
communal destiny to the emphasis on symbolic vision is one which can no 
longer be maintained. As some reviewers of Griese’s recent works have 
correctly pointed out, it is the figure of one man with whom everything begins, 
and ome man—just as in Barlach’s work with whom Griese is sometimes 
compared—who is essentially the same in all generations. If Nivelle should 
once more take up the problem of Griese’s novelistic art, at a time when 
the work of this novelist is completed, he may revise the present study with 
a more assured maturity. Firm discipline in the elimination of many unessen- 
tial notes will make his findings more lucid and authoritative than they now 
are. 

WiruiaM K. PFEILER 
University of Nebraska 


A BIBLIOGRAPHICAL GUIDE TO DANISH LITERATURE. By P. M. Mitchell. 
Copenhagen: Ejnar Munksgaard, 1951. Pp. 62. $2. 


MR. MITCHELL has divided his Guide into six sections: (I) Bibliographical 
and biographical reference works; (II) Periodicals; (III) Literary history 
and criticism: (a) general works, (b) generic works, (c) studies by periods 
and (d) special studies; (IV) Collections and anthologies; (V) Individual 
authors; and (VI) A selected list of contemporary Danish belles-lettres. 
There follows a chronological list of authors, whose works are treated in 
sections V and VI, and an Index of editors, translators, and authors of criti- 
cal works. Recommended works are starred throughout. Mr. Mitchell has 
obviously devoted a great deal of time and effort to his Guide, screening off 
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the chaff, weighing and selecting, annotating, organizing. He has had in 
mind both scholarly and non-scholarly libraries, both Danish and non- 
Danish readers, general readers and students. Although one readily accepts 
the greater portion of the Guide, there are nevertheless a number of serious 
omissions and some weak entries. 

In all sections of the Guide, entries are made chronologically, except in 
V where they are alphabetical, permitting the reader to get an immediate 
perspective of the weight accorded each period. Section V would have been 
far more satisfactory had the chronological list of authors on pages 57-58 
been incorporated into it, providing for division into periods or centuries. 
As section V now stands it is disorderly and difficult to read purposefully. 
Occasionally an entry does not get into the Index, e.g., Herman Weigere’s 
translation of En Raeffue Bog; Jacob Knudsen is not listed among the authors 
on page 58; hundreds of lines of space are needlessly wasted by devoting 
an entire line to each pagination entry; and although it is an anthology, 
Dansk Litteratur- og Teaterkritik. En Antologi, page 20, obviously belongs 
somewhere in section ITI. 

Section I lists only the large Danish dictionary, not yet completed. 
Users of the Guide would have appreciated information on general Danish- 
English and English-Danish dictionaries—though much remains to be done 
in the preparation of these aids—as well as on the available technical and 
scientific Danish-English dictionaries. It would not have been out of place 
to suggest Brynhildsen’s Norsk-Engelsk Ordbok in lieu of as complete a 
Danish one. 

The various parts of section III contain several entries that might well 
have been eliminated, e.g., Christensen and Heltberg: Kortfatet Laerebog . . . 
(p. 14). IITb leans too heavily toward a history of the Danish theater, and 
omits other studies that might well have been included. IIIc is on the whole 
extremely weak. It gives, for example, works that treat of the French influ- 
ence on Danish literature in the 17th and 18th centuries and of the German 
influence on Danish literature in the 18th century, but no effort has been 
made to show the interrelationship at any period between Danish literature 
and that of Norway and of Sweden. It must be said in all fairness, however, 
that Mr. Mitchell has listed several works elsewhere in his Guide that would 
contribute to such an orientation—but they should have been assembled 
under IIIc. Helge Rode’s two works on page 18, Professor Rubow’s and 
Henriques’ studies on the same page, Holger Ahlenuis’ Georg Brandes i 
svensk litteratur till och med 1890, page 28, and the seven volumes of corre- 
spondence between Edv. and Georg Brandes and Scandinavian men of 
letters, page 28, should have been incorporated into section IIIc, and the 
following studies, among others, should have been added: Harald Beyer’s 
Séren Kierkegaard og Norge (Kristiania 1924), Nils Ake Sjéstedt’s S¢ren 
Kierkegaard och svensk litteratur fran Fredrika Bremer till Hjalmer Séderberg 
(Gothenburg 1950), Gunnar Ahlstrém’s Det moderna genombrottet i nordens 
litteratur (Stockholm 1947)—an indispensable work for an understanding 
of the interrelationships between Denmark, Norway and Sweden from 1865 
to 1890—and Vagn Bgrge’s August Strindberg og H. C. Andersen (Copen- 
hagen, 1931). 
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Such a treatment as I have suggested, if pursued further, would have 
convincingly demonstrated the literary interrelationships of Scandinavia 
and, moreover, would have confirmed Denmark’s position as a giver as 
well as a receiver of impulses. The growth and development of Danish liter- 
ature has been dependent upon cultural interactions and it cannot be fully 
appreciated except in light of those interactions. 

One or two entries under IIId, page 18, might well have been eliminated 
and a fuller annotation provided for Professor Hans Brix’s valuable Analyser 
og Problemer, all five volumes of which, incidentally, contain “diverse essays” 
on Danish literature from the Middle Ages to the 19th century, the bulk of 
which are devoted to Holberg and other 18th century writers and to such 
19th century figures as Grundtvig, Blicher, Hertz, Kierkegaard, Aarestrup, 
H. C. Andersen, and Heiberg. 

Now to look at section V, the main portion of the Guide. In general it 
may be said that too much attention has been devoted to minor writers and 
to writers who are rapidly fading, not enough consideration has been given 
to those who have helped to create modern Danish literature, particularly 
the dramatists and the social novelists, and not enough critical material 
has been provided. For example: Aakjaer, a very popular poet, should be 
known, but it is questionable whether he should be represented by his collected 
works in eight volumes. The same can be said for Aarestrup, whose two vol- 
umes of Digte, page 20, would have been sufficient. Kjeld Abell, on the other 
hand, should have been represented by at least two more plays: Silkeborg 
(1946) and Dage paa en sky (1947). There are far too many entries on H. C. 
Andersen as a teller of stories, especially in English translation, and commen- 
taries on him as a story teller. If Gjellerup, page 30, is to be included at all, 
his novel Méllen would have to be added. For Grundtvig, page 31, it seems 
unnecessary to recommend the purchase of nine volumes to get the relatively 
small amount of his writings that stand up, chiefly poetry and hymns. Who 
would ever have use for 22 volumes of Johan Ludvig Heiberg? Eight volumes 
of Hertz’s dramas would simply gather dust on any library shelf, page 34, 
and the same can be said for Hostrup’s comedies in three volumes, page 38, 
and of Ingemann’s historical novels, page 38. Otto Gelsted appears on page 
41 as a critic, but nowhere is he represented as a poet, a serious omission. 
Why is Harald Kidde represented by two novels, page 42, while Tom Kristen- 
sen, admittedly a good poet but also a superior novelist, is not represented 
by any? Livets Arabesk (1921), En anden (1923), and Haervaerk (1930) 
should have been listed. Admittedly, Karin Michaélis, page 45, should be 
included, but why not also Agnes Henningesen’s Kaerlighedens Aarstider 
and her memoirs, five volumes of which have been published? If the poetry 
of such a jingoist as Valdemar R¢rdam, page 52, is listed, why not also include 
some of the exquisite poetry of Helge Rode? There are several exceptionally 
weak entries: Kaalund, page 42, Ploug, page 50, and Schandorph, page 52. 
Stuckenberg, page 53, is made to be more important than Sophus Claussen, 
page 29, which he is not. Hans Kirk, page 44, should have been represented 
by at least two other novels, which form a loose trilogy with Fiskerne, i.e., 
Daglejerne (1936) and De nye tider (1939). Soya, page 52, one of Denmark’s 
leading playwrights, is not represented by a single dramatic work, whereas 
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Parasitterne (1929) and his tetralogy Brudstykker af et ménster (1940), To 
traade (1943), 30 aars henstand (1944) and Frit valg (1949), among others, 
demand inclusion. These examples will have to suffice. 

The short section VI, A selected list of contemporary belles-lettres, is 
really a supplement to V. It is of course difficult to make choices from among 
contemporary writers, but it seems to be carrying arbitrary selection too far 
to omit Hans Kirk and Tom Kristensen from this list, although they are 
included elsewhere, the latter, however, only as a poet. But where are the 
novels of Knut Becker, the poetry of Harald Herdal, the short stories of 
Jérgen Nielsen, the poetry of Piet Hein, or, of all gross omissions, the poetry 
of Paul la Cour? What, finally, should be done with the Faroe author William 
Heinesen, whose poetry and novels are written in Danish and published in 
Denmark and with the Icelandic-born Gunnar Gunnarsson, who after a long 
productive literary career in Denmark only recently returned to Iceland? 

Not as much critical material is provided under the authors in section 
V as one might wish. For example, Professor Rubow’s study Vilhelm Bergsge 
og hans store roman (Copenhagen 1948), Gunnar Ahlstrém’s Georg Brandes’ 
Hovedstr¢mninger (Lund 1937) and Walter Berendsohn’s Martin Andersen 
Nex¢: Hans Vej til Verdenslitteraturen (Copenhagen 1948)—although not an 
objective work— Harry Slochower’s Three Ways of Modern Man [Undset, 
Mann, Nex¢] (New York 1937) and Hans Brix’s Nis Petersen: Liv og Digt 
(Copenhagen 1947), among others, should have been listed. 

I should think that a list of Danish antiquarian booksellers and some 
indication of book prices would have been helpful in a guide of this nature. 
I am amazed that no linguistic literature at all has been included, e.g., 
Peter Skautrup’s Det danske sprogs historie, 2 vols., nor any critical works 
on the Danish ballad, e.g., Steenstrup, Axel Olrik, Ernst Frandsen, etc., 
nor a collection of Danish ballads, nor even a history of Denmark and some 
special historical studies, particularly social history, for these are part of the 
tools of the literary historian. 

I do not want to leave the impression that Mr. Mitchell’s Guide deserves 
only negative comment—for it is an extremely useful aid—but I have en- 
deavored to indicate how it might have been improved had the author 
undertaken a further refinement of the content of his Guide, made some vital 
additions, and devoted more care to the organization of material in section 
III, Literary history and criticism. 

SVERRE ARESTAD 
University of Washington 
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